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MAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


Glad, wistful, gracious month, whose tender name 
Seems coyly granting what we scarce could claim, 
Shy as your bloom that hides beneath the pines, 
And out of last year’s rusty verdure shines,— 


Elusive as your mists on greening trees, 

That daily change to leafy certainties, 

Sweet as your winds that blow our casements through,-—- 
Dear hopes seem rightly his who welcomes you! 


Now may nest-building robins blithely sing, 
The thickening grasses by the foot-paths cling, 
The springing herbs the pasture-ledges hide, 
The violets run the whitening road beside. 


Now may the daisies come unfrightened out, 
The orchard trees drop petals all about, 

The roses list for praises once they knew, 
The lily seek the anointing of the dew. 


And since each winter-time must bring a May, 
And May-time always makes for June a way, 
Since each earth-prisoned seed sha:1 find a door, 

And God’s sure bounty hastes our need before,—- 


We dare to trust that yearnings deeper still, 
And dearer hopes than these, he will fulfill: — 
The ministries our hearts would fain essay, 
The wiser thoughts that larger loves obey, 

The fair ideals of our nobler moods, 

The holier purpose of life’s solitudes,— 

We hope tu win them yet, and bodily pray,— 
“Come near to us, dear God, and say we may!”’ 


THOUGHTS FROM THKING.*A—(1.) 


BY ARLHUR GILMAN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


It is the wise who learn by the experience of others, 
This experience may be observed in the lives of men 
whom we know, or it may be studied in the 
biographies of those whom we have hever seen. 
By far the greater opportunity presents itself in the 
pages of biography. Autobiographies often give 
more correct characterization than biographies, be- 
cause it is impossible for any of us to avoid writing out 
of our own knowledge, experience, and prejudices. 
ven when we endeavor most strenuously to make 
ourselves seem better, or wiser, or nobler than we are, 
we never fail to let the truth appear to him who can 
read between the lines. 

Examples of these two classes of lives will present 
themselves to every reader. There has lately been 
published the life of a great teacher, which combines 
heth the biographiec and the autobiographie advan- 
taves. I refer to the “Life and Letters of Edward 
Thring,” by G. R. Parkin. It might have been en- 
titled the Life, Letters, and Diary of Edward Thring, 
especially because it is in the diary, or rather in the 
copious extracts from it, that we get the inmost revela- 
tions of the thoughts and feelings of the man. 
Thring gave his views of life and of teaching to his 
contemporaries in several volumes—he is said to have 
been one of the few great schoolmasters who have 
written copiously on‘the principles of education—but 
it is probable that posterity will pass by the greater 
portion of these writings and settle on one, the 
smallest, as that which best deserves to survive. ‘This 
little book is entitled “Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing.” (It is not pedagogy, but “teaching.”) 


~ *Oopyright, 1899, by Arthur Gilman, 


Sir Joshua Fitch wrote of Thring, that with no less 
earnestness and with scarcely less magnetic personal 
influence than Arnold, he displayed even more origi- 
nality in his educational methods, and was the pioneer 
of no less important reforms. He strove to widen 
the curriculum of schools, and was ahead of his con- 
temporaries in this as in other respects. Sir Joshua 
Mitch says that Uppingham, over which Thring pre- 
sided for more than thirty years, “was the first great 
public school to make special provision of this kind 
for varied culture outside of the traditional range of 
classical study.” Le deserves credit for being the first 
headimaster to make an open and effective stand for 
the higher education of women, Le was a brave man, 
ever ready to take up a cause that he thought right, 
even though all those with whom he lived and asso- 
clated opposed him. 

When he was thirty-one years of age, Thring en- 
tered upon the work of his life. It was about the first 
of September, 1853, that he received his appointment, 
and in nine days he was on the ground, and in the 
harness, which he did not lay off until he fell 
dead in the very performance of his duty, Octo- 
ber 22, 1837. Here was a graduate of Eton and of 
Cambridge, a man who had won the highest academic 
honors, put at the head of an ancient school, at the 
Inument almost three centuries old. Uppingham was 
founded not far from the time that Rugby, but a few 
miles distant, began. It boasted a schoolhouse that 
Was “picturesque,” but had no other claim to our in- 
terest. ‘There was nothing adapted to the wants of 
a modern school, and the teaching force comprised 
only a single assistant and an inefficient writing- 
master. ‘lhring was an enthusiast, with grand ideas 
of the things that might be done for the advancement 
of Mnglish education. He had an iron will, which 
Was to be tested to the utmost in trying to carry out 
some of these ideas, and as he looked over the ground 
he said that he saw “possibilities” in the situation. 
Imagination is required in the great man, as well as 
enthusiasm, and ‘Thring had both. No one not so 
endowed could have seen possibilities in this decrepit 
old institution, with its wretched accommodations 
and its twenty-live boys. It was not the “situation” 
that had possibilities, it was the man. ‘Thring could 
have done his work under any other skies, 

There was a board of trustees in charge of Upping- 
ham which did not sympathize with the ideas of the 
new headmaster, and he chafed against its inertia and 
pitied its blindness. It was impossible for him with 
his burning zeal, “ready to risk credit, health, life 
itself,” as Parkin says, on the accomplishment of his 
lofty purposes, to understand the motives of such a 
body. Ile often spoke and wrote of the “dead hand,” 
by which he meant “off-hand judgments” by exam- 
iners outside of the school and out of sympathy with 
new methods. ‘Freedom for the skilled workinan” 
was his motto, for he thought, as Mr. Parkin expresses 
it, that “If the skilled workman does not know best 
how to do his work—bhow best to deal with the infin- 
itely delicate problems of mind and life which con- 
front him from day to day—then no external direc- 
tion or eXamination can cure the defect.” “A 
teacher,” he said, “is a combination of heart, head, 
artistic training, and favoring circumstances. Like 
all other high arts, life must have free play, or there 
can be no teaching. . Teaching is not possible 
if an inspector is coming to count the number of 
bricks made to order. . .. The inspector destroys 
teaching, because he is bound by law and necessity to 
examine according to a given pattern, and the per- 
fection of teaching is that it does not work by a given 
pattern. Minds cannot be inspected. The minds of 
the class cannot be produced as specimens on a board, 
with a pin stuck through them, like beetles. Shov- 
ing in the regulation quantity is one thing, clearing 
the stuff out of the bewildered brain and strengthen- 
ing the mind is another; and the two are foes.” 

These remarks were made in view of the govern- 
mental examinations of schools, which in Thring’s 


mind were calculated to reduce all institutions to a 
dead level, to kill utterly all originality; but they 
show also: the feeling that such a man could not fail 
to harbor in his relations with an unsympathetic 
board of trustees. Beginning his active career with 
definite views, views that were in any respects antag- 
onistic to those held by other headmasters, as well as 
by his own assistants, he found himself opposed by 
great odds. There were the vested interests repre- 
sented by the other schools, as well as established Eng- 
lish opinion against him, and the outlook was dis- 
heartening, but it did not discourage this strong man. 
He said. *.\ teaching school, call it Uppingham, is 
matched against sundry others of the cut-and-dried 
rule class. 1s the teaching which is new and living, 
and therefore, if for no other reason, singular, to be 
exposed to an examination on different principles and 
condemned because it does not suit it? Rash judg- 
ments confidently laid down and handed in to amateur 
tribunals can readily destroy all progress in teaching 
in England.” 

It is evident that this man, restive under outside re- 
straint, was not only determined, but confident, that 
he had laid hold of educational principles which, if he 
were permitted to carry them out, would greatly ad- 
vance the schools of his native land. His attitude was 
evidently not conciliatory, and his life, for the thirty- 
four years that he held his position, was one of con- 
stant warfare for principle, carried on in the face of 
‘reat discouragement, and resulting in noble vietory. 


gt 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA,.* 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 


(Used through courtesy of The Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, N, Y.) 

In all this Cuban business there is one man stands 
out on the horizon of my memory like Mars at peri- 
helion. When war broke out between Spain and the 
United States, it was very necessary to communicate 
quickly with the leader of the insurgents. Garcia 
was somewhere in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba— 
no one knew where. No mail nor telegraph message 
could reach him. ‘The president must secure his co- 
operation, and quickly. What to do! 

Some one said to the president, “There’s a fellow 
by the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if any- 
body can.” 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be de- 
livered to Garcia. Tlow “the fellow by the name of 
Rowan” took the letter, sealed it up in an oil-skin 
pouch, strapped it over his heart, in four days landed 
by night off the coast of Cuba from an open boat, dis- 
appeared into the jungle, and in three weeks came 
out on the other side of the island, having traversed a 
hostile country on foot, and delivered his letter to 
Garcia, are things I have no special desire now to tell 
in detail. 

The point [T wish to make is this: MeNinley gave 
Rowan a letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took 
the letter and did not ask, “Where is he at?’ By the 
Eternal! there is a man whose form should be cast 
in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every col- 
lege of the land. It is not book-learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffen- 
ing of the vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal 
toa trust, to act promptly, concentrate their energies: 
do the thing-—“Carry a message to Garcia!” 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other 
Garcias. 

No man who has endeavored to carry out an enter- 
prise where many hands were needed but has been 
well-nigh appalled at times by the imbecility of the 
average man—the inability or unwillingness to con- 
centrate on a thing and do it. Slip-shod assistance, 
foolish inattention, dowdy indifference, and half- 
hearted work seem the rule; and no man succeeds, 
unless by hook or crook, or threat, he forces or bribes 
other men to assist him; or mayhap, God in his good- 
ness performs a miracle, and sends him an Angel of 
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Light for an assistant. You, reader, put this matter 
to atest: You are sitting now in your office—six 
clerks are within call. Summon any one and make 
this request: “ Please look in the encyclopaedia and 


make a brief memorandum for me concerning the life , 


of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, “Yes, sir,” and go do the 
task ? 

On your life, he will not. Ile will look at you out 
ofa fishy eye and ask one or more of the following 
questions :— 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopaedia? 

Where is the encyclopaedia ? 

Was | hired for that? 

Dont you mean Bismarck? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Sha’n’t | bring you the book and let you look it up 
yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have 
answered the questions, and explained how to find the 
information, and why you want it, the clerk will go off 
and get one of the other clerks to help him try to find 
and then come back and tell you there is no 
Of course, | may lose my bet, but accord- 


such man, 
ing to the law of Average, | will not. 

Now, if vou are wise, vou will not bother to explain 
lo vour “assistant” that Correggio is indexed under 
the Cs, not in the K's, but you will smile sweetly and 
say. “Never mind,” and go look it up yourself, 

And this incapacity for independent action, this 
moral stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwill- 
ingness to cheerfully catch hold and lift, are the 
things that put pure Socialism so far into the future. 
Ifmen will not act for themselves, what will they do 
when the benefit of their effort is for all? A. first- 
mate with knotted club seems necessary; and the 
dread of getting “the bounce” Saturday night holds 
many a worker to lis place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, aad nine out of ten 
who apply can neither spell nor punctuate—and do 
not think it necessary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Gareia? 

“You see that bookkeeper,” said the foreman to me 
in a large factory. 

“Yes; what about him?” 

“Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if P?d send him 
up town on an errand, he might accomplish the 
errand all right, and, on the other hand, might stop 
at four saloons on the way, and when he got to Main 
street would forget what he had been sent for.” 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a message to 
Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sym- 
pathy expressed for the “down-trodden denizen of the 
sweat-shop” and the “homeless wanderer searching 
for honest employment,” and with it all often goes 
many hard words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old 
before his time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne’er- 
do-wells to do intelligent work; and his long, patient 
striving with “help” that does nothing but loaf when 
his back is turned. In every store and factory there 
The 
employer is constantly sending away “help” that have 
shown their incapacity to further the interests of the 
No matter 
how good times are, this sorting continues, only if 
times are hard and work is searee, the sorting is done 
finer—but out and forever out the incompetent and 
unworthy go. It is the survival of the fittest. Self- 
interest prompts every employer to keep the best— 
those who can carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has 
not the ability to manage a business of his own, and 
yet who is absolutely worthless to any one else, be- 


is a constant weeding-out process going on. 


business, and others are being taken on. 


cause he carries with him constantly the insane gus- 
picion that his employer is oppressing, or intending 
to oppress, him. He cannot give orders: and he will 
not Should a message be given him 
to take to Garcia, his answer would probably be, 
“Take it yourself.” 
To-night this man walks the streets looking for 
work, the wind whistling through his | 


receive them. 


thread-hare 


coat. No one who knows him dare employ him, for 
he is a regular fire-brand of discontent. He is im- 
pervious to reason, and the only thing that can im- 
press him is the toe of a thick-soled No. 9 boot. 

Of course, | know that one so morally deformed is 
no less to be pitied than a physical cripple; but in 
our pitying, let us drop a tear, too, for the men who 
are striving to carry on a great enterprise, whose work- 
ing hours are not limited by the whistle, and whose 
hair is fast turning white through the struggle to hold 
in line dowdy indifference, slip-shod imbecility, and 
the heartless ingratitude, which, but for their enter- 
prise, would be both hungry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly 1 
have; but when all the world has gone a-slumming 1 
wish to speak a word of sympathy for the man who 
succeeds—the man who, against great odds, has 
directed the efforts of others, and having succeeded, 
finds there’s nothing in it; nothing but bare board 
and clothes. 

| have carried a dinner pail and worked for day’s 
wages, and | have also been an employer of labor, and 
I know there is something to be said on both sides. 
There is no excellence, per se, in poverty; rags are no 


epson, 


A 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


recommendation; and all employers are not rapacious 
and high-handed, any more than all poor men are 
virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work 
when the “boss” is away, as well as when he is at 
home. And the man who, when given a letter for 
Garcia, quietly takes the missive, without asking any 
idiotic questions, and with no lurking intention of 
chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing aught 
else but deliver it, never gets “laid off,” nor has to go 
Civilization is one long 
Anything 
such a man asks shall be granted: his kind is so rare 
that no employer can afford to let him go. He is 
wanted in every city, town, and village—in every 
office, shop, store, and factory. he world cries out 
for such; he is needed, and needed badly—the man 
who can carry a message to Garcia. 


{Five hundred thousand of this has been printed for distribution 
by George H. Daniels, New York Central railroad, New York city.) 


on a strike for higher wages. 
anxious search for just such individuals, 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CRISIS.—(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHECKMATING THE BOSS. 

The professional reformer rarely works from the 
positive standpoint. Ile is not content to build up, 
does not want to see the new until he has seen the 
ruins. Nothing pleases him so much as the wreck- 
age of a demolished plan or scheme in which he does 
not believe. The only time a bird is beautiful in his 
eyes Is when he is shedding his feathers, the days when 
the old are going and the new have not come. 
Theorize as we may about it, we all have somewhat 
the same sentiment when we discover the full force 
of wrong practices in publie affairs. Nowhere is the 
temptation greater than it is to forget educational 
virtues in the desire to overthrow educational vices, 
especially in the case of the boss. 


A boss is one who succeeds in making himself a 


power by securing places of honor, influence, or 
profit, or opportunities for undue financial gain for 
those who do not merit such places and opportunities, 
but who in return reward the boss by unbounded and 
unreasonable loyalty. ‘The power is often gained by 
retaining persons in places as well as by securing new 
positions and opportunities. 

A machine is the systematized neglect or abuse of 
merit which has eventuated in a scheme of loyalty 
on the part of a series of bosses, great and small, to 
those above and below them. 

There need be no intentional wrong purpose, and 
the most honorable men may come to be a part of a 
machine, and yet a machine sooner or later comes 
into the hands of a man who makes it so perfect that 
it becomes a terror. Itx-Senator Quay need not of 
necessity be an unprincipled man, need not have done 
a distinctively wrong act in his whole political career, 
but he has developed that perfection of rewarding 
lovalty which must of necessity make a machine of 
such magnitude that merit is at best but an incidental 
element in political preferment. 

There are various ways of checkmating a_ boss. 
First, by overthrowing him. This is interesting, but 
deceptive and malicious. It is doubtful if a boss was 
ever overthrown without enthroning a worse boss and 
establishing a worse machine. With profound ad- 
miration for Mr. Wanamaker’s motive, purpose, and 
capacity, [| believe that had he overthrown Mr. Quay 
this vear he would have provided a machine that 
would have tended to infinitely greater injury to all 
that is good than has been wrought by the machine 
that he antagonized. Either the machine that is 
built up by an overthrow becomes powerful for evil, 
or in its weakness makes way for another machine too 
powerful for overthrow, 

There is no virtue in philosophy or experience in 
a machine. The 
danger is not in these, but in the publie conditions 
upon which they thrive. ‘These must be changed. 

Second, you may checkmate the boss by a system 
of rotation and promotion that ignores alike merit 
or favoritism. Masonry and kindred orders have per- 
fected this method. There is never a boss nor a 
machine clement in any high-toned organization of 
this class. No amount of favoritism can have per- 
ceptible eifect in advancement. Any member who 
is willing to do the requisite work to perfect himself 
in each part is sure to come out at the head in a course 
of years, and no man has wealth enough, social or 
political power enough to step in and carry off the 
honers without having done the service in_ the 
humbler places. I know of nothing in American life 
more nearly ideal than the system upon which the 
grand orders are based. Their grandeur depends 
upon this perfection, and not upon their ritual or 
their service to the members. 


a erusade to overthrow a boss or 


Third, by placing and rewarding all persons ac- 
cording to their expert power. The sporting world 
is the nearest appreach to this, and college athletics 
are nearest a touchdown in this line of virtues. Here 
it is a rare thing for a youth to get place on team, 
nine, or crew by either favoritism or routine. Selec- 
tion is rarely a reward or a promotion. Capacity and 
training are the only avenues of ordinary approach to 
opportunity or position in the best sporting circles. 
The trusts, in principle, ought to develop something 
of the same virtue in the business world. 

Fourth, by pious fraud through which persons ex- 
pect opportunity or honor on the ground that they 
need it or deserve it because they are sober, religious, 
poor, or weak. Within a few months Boston has had 
a good illustration of this. Three men stand out 
prominently in the attack upon the Boston school 
board. They write, speak, and organize for the over- 
throw of the “vicious system” embodied in the school 
hoard. ‘There was atime when the superintendent 
and the entire board of six supervisors reported the 
absolute inefficiency of a certain teacher who ought 
to be removed as unfit for any further service as a 
teacher, Each of these three leaders in reform wrote 
one or more personal letters urging the retention of 
— — who was a deserving person and needed 


Of all phases of vicious administration, that which 
places the children under the care of weak men and 
women for charitable or pious purposes is the worst ; 
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a boss at the head of a good machine is better, for 
the chances are that he will have wide-awake, intense, 
and interesting persons to teach, and they are better 
than whining weaklings. 

The only satisfactory method of dealing with the 
boss and the machine is to make merit, expert power, 
representing capacity and training, the only ground 
of employing or retaining teachers, supervisors, or 
superintendents. When this principle is enthroned, 
a boss or a machine is impossible. Our one aim and 
object, then, should be to provide expert training, 
and secure conditions that will attract and retain 
capacity. 

Power and responsibility of the superintendent, 
tenure of office of teachers, pensions for all school 
people, and adequate salaries are of the utmost im- 
portance in securing the appropriate setting for the 
merit system in securing expert persons of capacity 
and training. 

When merit reigns the schools will be organized, 
administered, and taught purely for the greatest good 
of the greatest’ number of children; then men and 
women of capacity and good training will be in every 
place: then they will be retained as long as they are 
efficient and no longer, and upon retirement for in- 
efliciency will be appropriately pensioned; then there 
will be no chance for a political, social, commercial, or 
religious boss or machine in education. Speed that 
day! 


FOR THE STUDY OF BURKE’ S*“CONCILLA- 
TION WITH 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. 


CAMP. 


{Continued from May 11. 

17. What revolutionary actions had taken place 
and what revolutionary measures had been adopted 
in the American before March 22, 1775? 
Of which of these could not Burke have had knowl- 
cdge? 

18. Discuss possibility of telegraphic communica- 
tion between Great Britain and America having pre- 
vented the revolution, 


colonies 


19. Give the history of England's conquest of 
Ireland. Of Wales.1 
20. Give history of consummation of political 


union of each with England. . 
II.—FOR DISCURSIVE STUDY. 

1. Reduce the word superstition to its elements, 
and then argue for or against harboring it. 

2. Ilas the world outgrown superstition or only 
certain superstitions? Prove answer by illustration. 

3. Whenis the mind most apt to perceive most 
clearly the relations and influential force of events? 

1. What was the substance of the “grand penal 
bill’? Give its history. 

5. Why did Burke consider American polities the 
most delicate and important object demanding the 
attention of parliament? 

6. What is implied as to Burke’s character in his 
adinission, “having no sort of reason to rely,” ete? 
As to previous frame of mind in “not absolutely a 


candidate for disgrace”: 


Mark the rhetorical force of Burke's descrip- 
tion of the affairs in the colonies in the qualifying 
clause beginning, “A situation which I will not mis- 
eall.” 

8. Comment upon the irony with which Burke 
charges parliament with empiricism. 

9. Comment upon Burke’s finesse in leading up 
to the enunciation of his proposition. How could its 
announcement still have caused surprise? 

10. Was “peace” in reality the 
Whence, then, the propriety of using it as such? 
11. Mark argumentative effect of Burke's 

nouncement. The rhetorical effect. 

12. Comment upon Burke’s specialization of his 
proposition. 

13. What was the “project lately laid upon the 
table”? 

14. What is meant by an “Auction of Finanee’’? 
Whence the custom? 

15. To what extent had Lord North advocated 
conciliation? What was his official position? 

16. Why not “govern America according to our 
own imaginations? According to abstract ideas of 
right? According to mere general theories?” 


proposition ? 


an- 


17. Explain method of finding the personality of 
(a) “Phe Chair’; (b) “Ilonorable Friend”; (e) “Pub- 
lic tribunal’; (d) “Noble Lord in the Blue Ribband”: 
(e) “Squabbling Colony Agents.” State the personal- 
ities, 

18. Mark full significance of following expres- 
sions:— 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) “Pruriency of curious ears.” 

(h) “Whole of it together.” 

(i) “Capital alteration.” 

1). Give pertinent illustrations of the truth of 
the following assertions:— 


“Object depending.” 

“Event of my motion.” 

“Awful subject.” 

“Your equity to judge.” 

“A sort of parliamentary form.” 
“Paper government.” 


(a) “Publie tribunal, never too indulgent 

to a long,” 

(b) “It generally argues some degree,” 

(c) The next sentence. 

(d) “Public calamity a mighty leveler.” 

(ce) “Refined policy ever has been the par- 
ent of confusion.” 

“Plain good intention is of no mean 
force in the government of man- 
kind.” 

An offer of peace “with honor and with 
safety by a superior power.” 

“The concessions of the weak are the 
concessions of fear.” 

20. From current history illustrate “fashionable 
doctrines.” 


ete, 
ete. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY FRANCIS COGSWELL, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge course of study is divided in two 
Ways: (1) (2) into four sections; 
each section covering a year’s work. Pupils taking 
the course in six years are classified in six grades, 
called the fourth, fifth, sixth, ‘seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. Those taking it in four years are 
classified in four grades, 
called grades A, B, C, and 
When pupils are pro- 
moted to the grammar 
schools they begin the first 
year’s work -together., 
After two or three months 
they are separated into two 


into six sections; 


4 years 

Syears 
Syears 
6 years 


— 
— 


> 


Grade 


divisions. 
. 
One division advances 
more rapidly than — the 


other, and during the year 
completes one-fourth of 
the whole course of study. 
The other division 
pletes of 
Course. 

During the second year 
the pupils in grade B are 
in the same room with the 
sixth grade. At the begin- 
ning of the year they are 
five months (one-half the 
school year) behind those 
in the sixth grade. After two or three months grade 
Bis able to reeite with the sixth grade, and at the end 
of the year hoth divisions have completed one-half 


Seventh 
Grade 


the 


one-sixth 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


the course of study—the one in two years, and the 
other in three years. The plan for the 
half of the course is the same as for the first half, the 
erades being known as the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
in the one case, and as © and D in the other. 

There are also two ways ef completing the course 
in five years: (1) any pupil who has completed one- 
half the course in two years may at the end of that 
time be transferred to the seventh grade, and finish 
ihe course in three years; (2) any pupil who has com- 
pleted one-half the course in three years may at the 
end of that time be transferred to grade C, and finish 
the course in two years. In both cases these changes 
~ Arrow No. 1 indicates the four years’ course; grades A, B,C, D. 
Arrow No.2 indicates one of the five years’ courses; grades A, B,7. 8,9. 


Arrow No. 8 indicates the other five years’ course; grades 4, 5,6, C, D. 
Arrow No. 4 indicates the s1x years’ course; grades 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9. 


can be made without omitting or repeating any part 
of the course, 

It is now seven years since the schools were first 
classified on this plan. During this time three thou- 
sand five hundred eighty-ihree pupils have graduated 
from the grammar schools. Of this number, eight 
per cent. completed the course in four years, thirty 
per cent. in five years, forty-seven per cent. in six 
vears, and fifteen per cent. in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school dur- 
ing the past four years, 18.5 per cent did the work in 
the grammar schools in four years, 43.6 per cent. in 
five years, and 37.9 per cent. in six years: of those who 
took the general course in the English high school, 
12.6 per cent. did the work in the grammar schools in 
four years, 43.7 per cent. in five years, and 43.7 per 
cent. in six vears;-of those who took the commercial 
course in the English high school, 9.5 per cent. did 
the work in the grammar schools in four years, 44.6 
per cent. in five years, 45.9 per cent. in six years; of 
these who took the manual training course in the 
Knelish high school, 9.0 per cent. did the work in the 
grammar schools in four years, 36.5 per cent. in five 
vears, and 54.5 per cent. in six years. . 

More than fifty per cent. of the pupils entering the 
high schools did the work in the grammar schools in 
less than six years, 42 per cent. doing it in five years, 
and thirteen per cent. in four years. Tt does not fol- 
low. however, that because so many did the work in 
less than the full time the plan is a good one. It is 
comparatively easy to carry pupils rapidly over a 
course of study. The value of the plan is shown 
rather by the thoroughness with which the work has 
heen done, not in one year only, but ina series of 
vears. 


CIVICS. 


BY C. N. KENDALL, 


Instruction in civies, or the clements of good citi- 
zenship, is one of the subjects which must early de- 
inand inereased attention in our schools. Every good 
school in’ its) discipline and general instruction 
teaches indirectly, but forcefully, good citizenship. 
But more should be done in the way of bringing chil- 
dren up toa civie pride; in teaching them the import- 
ance of an interest in their city, when they become 
men and women; in teaching that cleanliness, neat- 
ness of person, honesty, pure and chaste speech, and 
good citizenship. Chil- 
dren may be impressed with what they can do them- 
They should be stimulated 
by all possible means to take pride in their city, as 


temperance have to do with 
selves for clean streets. 


well as in their state and country, and they should 
he led to see that this pride may require self-denial 
and self-sacrifice on their part. It is not easy to say 
how this instruction can be serviceably given, but I 
suppose all will admit its importance when cities are 
erowing so rapidly and the problem of municipal 
vovermment bas become so serious. ‘The observation 
of the series of Flag days has continued, and the 
schools generally observed Washington’s birthday by 
exercises commemorative of his patriotism, statesman- 
ship, and distinguished public services. 


TWO INSECT NATURE STUDIES. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


One of the great advantages of the nature study 
movement is in teaching us to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the common things about us. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs I wish to point out some of the ways 
in which two common and widely distributed injuri- 
ous insects—the currant worm and the canker worm 

may be utilized for nature studies. 

The imported currant worm is one of the common- 
est of our injurious insects. ‘The adults are four- 
winged flies that spring from brown 
cocoons in which they have passed the winter. The 
female flies deposit their whitish eggs in rows on the 
principal veins, on the under sides of the leaves, es- 
pecially the lower ones. About ten days later the 
eggs hatch into tiny worms that eat small cireular 


emerge in 


holes in the leaves. 

These young larvae are whitish. 
they change to green; at a later stage to green with 
black spots; and finally back again to a plain light 


A > they develop 
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ereen with a tinge of yellow at the sides and ends. 
When full grown these currant worms descend to the 
ground, where they spin tough brown cocoons beneath 
such shelter as may be found. Here most of them 
soon change to pupae, to emerge in a short time as 
flies that lay eggs for a second brood of worms. It 
often happens, however, that some of these larvae of 
the first brood may remain in the cocoons all win- 
ter, emerging as adult flies the following spring. 

The early stages of the common currant worm may 
be easily obtained in abundance in spring. The 
species may be made to illustrate a number of points 
of interest. Children who have access to currant 
bushes may be requested to look for the eggs and 
young larvae. By rearing the insects inside, or even 
by occasionally bringing in fresh specimens, illustra- 
tions and discussions of the following topies may be 
presented 

(a) Why should the eggs be laid upon the under 
side of the leaf? Are they laid chiefly or wholly upon 
the principal vein ribs? Is it probable that the eggs 
on a given leaf are all deposited by one insect. 

(hb) Some of these eggs. small as they are, are in- 
fested hy a tiny parasite that develops in them. An 
exceedingly minute fly deposits its egg within the 
egg of the currant worm. The former hatches into a 
tiny larva, that develops at the expense of the sub- 
stance of the egg. and finally pupates and becomes an 
adult. In this connection you might repeat the oft- 
quoted couplet originally written by Dean Swift:— 

The little fleas that do us tease 
Have other fleas that bite ‘em, 
These, in turn, have other fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 
This is also a good opportunity to emphasize the mar- 
velous perfection of the minutest living things. 

(c) If some eggs just hatehing could be shown 
under a lens that magnified a few diameters, much 
interest might be aroused. 

(d) Notice the places where the newly hatched 
larvae begin to eat. Compare the size of the holes 
then made with those made by slightly older larvae; 
also with the way in which the leaf is devoured later 
by the full-grown larvae. 

(e) The currant worm 
species to illustrate the process of ecdysis or moulting. 


is a particularly good 


The color changes at the various moults are sure to 
prove interesting. By rearing single worms in jelly 
lasses or tumblers the east skins inay be readily ex- 
amined, and the number and the dates of the moults 
determined. Show the cast skins under the lens to 
see the way in which the skin splits open. 

(f) ‘These larvae are good examples for the study 
ft the differences between the legs proper on the 
front portion of the body and the pro-legs back of 
Study the structure of cach and get the 
Compare 


them. 
pupils to wateh the living inseet use them. 
the number of legs with the number possessed by the 
caterpillar of a butterfly or moth—like the cabbage 
worm or any common cut-worm—and also with the 
larvae of some beetle—like the wire worms or white 
erubs. 

(x) The cocoons made by these currant worms are 
quite characteristic of the family. Compare them 
with the cocoons of other insects and note the differ- 
ences. Why should the larvae go to the ground to 
inake them? Cut open a cocoon in which the in- 
sect has pupated and find the east skin and pupa. 
Compare the pupa, especially with regard to the dis- 
tinetness of the legs and other parts of the body, with 
that of a butterfly or moth. 

(hh) Observe how the fly escapes from the cocoon. 
Note the differences in the sexes of the fly. Compare 
it with a bee or wasp, and then with a two-winged fly, 
Which does it most resemble? , 

(1) The currant worm belongs to the family Ten- 
tredinidae of the order Hymenoptera—the family of 
“saw-flies.” 

The canker worm has long been known as one of 
the most destructive noxious insects. It often ruins 
the foliage of orchards by feeding upon the surface 
of the leaves. ‘The young worms hateh in spring 
from eggs laid upon the bark of the twigs. branches, 
or trunk. They feed upon the voung leaves, They 
are green or brown, more or less striped with lines 
On thereunder side 
just back of the head are six legs which have pointed 


running lenethwise of the body. 


claws; near the hind end ape four or six more legs 


blunt rather than pointed. On the middle of the body 
there are no legs. Consequently, when the worm 
moves, its body assumes the shape of a hump or loop, 
so that it is often called a looping caterpillar. Some- 
times it is spoken of also as a measuring worm. 

These canker worms have the power of spinning a 
silken thread from the mouth. If you jar the twig on 
which they are feeding they drop toward the ground, 
each hanging by a thread. They become full grown 
in the larval state carly in summer. They then de- 
scend to the ground, where, at or near the soil surface, 
they change to pupae, more or less protected by silken 
cocoons. 

There are at least two distinet species of these 
canker worms. One is called the fall canker worm 
and the other the spring canker worm. In the case 
of the former the insects remain in the cocoons until 
autumn: in the case of the latter they remain until 
the following spring. In both species the sexes differ 
decidedly from each other, the males having well-de- 
veloped wings, while the females are wingless. Fggs 
are laid by the latter upon the bark of apple, elm, and 
other trees. 

The canker worm may be used to illustrate diseus- 
sions, of the following topies:— 

(a) The stages of insect life, where the transforma- 
tions are complete. 

(b) The smallness of insects” eggs. 

(c) The fact that caterpillars take their food by 
biting the leaf piece by piece. In distinction to this 
method of feeding, the bugs, like the plant-lice or 
aphidea, for example, insert a pointed beak into the 
tissues of the leaf and suck the sap. Why does spray- 
ing with Paris green or other poison kill the worms? 

(d) The moulting or casting of the skin of cater- 


pillars to provide for increase in size. * 


(e) The color variations of insect larvae. These 
worms exhibit various hues of green and brown, illus- 
irating the facet of the infinite variations in nature. 
This may serve with older pupils for an important 
discussion of this interesting subject. From it may 
naturally be developed an idea of the struggle for life, 
and the protective resemblances resulting therefrom. 
Canker worms are fed upon by birds to a great ex- 
tent. Those worms which are more conspicuous are 
most likely to he eaten: those least conspicuous are 
likely to mature and reproduce. The color varia- 
tions which lead to resemblance to bark or leaf, as the 
case may be, are likely to be useful to the insect in 
leading it to be overlooked. Consequently, there will 
he the continual elimination of unfavorable varieties 
and the selection of favorable ones. Follow this line 
of thought out in connection with the other geometers 
which so wonderfully mimic in habit. color, and form 
the little twigs among which they live. Diseussions 
of the subject may be found in Poulton’s “Colors of 
Animals,” Beddard’s “Animal Coloration,” and Mor- 
gan’s “Animal Life and Intelligence.” In most parts 
of the northern states abundant and wonderful ex- 
amples of this may be found in summer by beating 
various trees and shrubs over an umbrella. When 
vou have thus eaught a queer-looking measuring 
worm place it on a twig of the plant from which it 
eame, and let it assume its natural position. Per- 
sistent effort in this direction is likely to vield some 
interesting results. 

(f) When disturbed the canker worm drops sud- 
denly, hanging by a thread. Bring out by questions 
the advantage of this habit tothe worm, especially in 
regard to escape from birds, also as a means of reach- 
ing the ground when the larva.is mature and must 
reach the soil in order to pupate. 

(¢) Bring out by questions and observations the 
difference hetween thread spinning by the canker 


‘worm and that by spiders. 


(h) What degree of safety to the insect is there in 
pupating in the soil rather than on the tree. 

(1) The difference in the form and wings of the 
male and female moths furnishes an opportunity for 
on interesting discussion. Tn a new locality will the 
insect be able to spread rapidly? Are there other 
species of adult insects whieh have no wings? Why 
does handing the trees with tar paper or other such 
devices prevent injury by the canker worm? 

(j) The enemies of the canker worm are worthy of 
notice. Birds and toads devour them: beetles prey 
upon them: and yarions parasites attack them, 


PHYSIOLOGY TALKS.—( V1) 


RESPIRATION. 

As blood passes through the capillaries of the lungs 
it gives carbonic acid gas to the air, and takes about 
the same amount of oxygen from the air. 

As blood passes through the capillaries of the body 
it gives up oxygen to the cells and takes carbonic acid 
gas from the cells. 

The exchange in the two sets of capillaries balances. 

Within the living cells the oxygen unites with the 
albumin, fat, and sugar, producing carbonic acid gas, 
water, and urea. 

About twenty-five ounces of oxygen are used daily 
in oxidizing the body. 

When not enough oxygen is present within the 
body, there is a shortness of breath. 

Alcohol often causes distension and thickening of 
the capillaries and of the walls of the air sacs, so that 
oxygen passes through them less readily. 

The aleohol of three or four strong drinks of liquor 
uses as uch oxygen as would supply the whole body 
for two hours. 

As a result of taking oxvgen from the cells of the 
hody, the cells are made weaker and demand still 
more stimulation. 

Tobacco smoke irritates the air passages. It con- 
tains nicotine, which can enter and poison the body. 

All kinds of animals and plants breathe in oxygen 
and give off earbonie acid gas —Dr. Frank Overton’s 
“Applied Physiology.” 


A SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAIN. 
ING.—(VHL) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of ‘‘Fifty Lessons in Wood 
Working.” 


LESSON IX. 

While most people can manage to use a hammer in 
some way, the skillful use of it is by no means com- 
mon. The reason of this probably is, that unless a 
person shingles, or puts on clapboards, or makes 
boxes, he does not get enough practice with the ham- 
mer to acquire skill with it. It is also true that the 
average pupil doesn’t like to drive nails into a board 
and then pull them out for the sake of the practice. 
Nevertheless, unless forging is introduced, there does 
not seem to be any other way to give enough practice. 

Probably the best plan is to have a few exercises in 
hammering lead. This metal works quite easily, and 
the exercise is more interesting than driving nails. 
The material may be easily obiained by pouring 
melted lead into one-half inch holes bored down be- 
together (Fig. 24). 

The holes may be 

as deep as can con- 
| veniently be bored 
with a bit. The 
rods are removed by taking the boards apart. In- 
stead of two boards, one may be used, and the holes 
bored down nearly through it edgeways. 

Various things may be forged out of this lead, as 
rings, links of chains, hooks and eyes, and such other 
things as are made of wrought iron. 

It is well, however, to practice driving nails into a 
board. Take a board one inch long, one inch thick, 
and six inches wide. (Any other size will do as well.) 
Use wire nails one and one-eighth inch long. Draw 
lines one-half inch apart with a try-square on the 
broad faces of the piece and across one narrow face: 
also mark with a gauge lines one-half inch apart along 
the grain. Both sides of the board will then be 
divided into one-half inch squares, and the points of 
intersection will be opposite. Lay the piece down 
over a piece of waste and drive in one row of nails. 
Drive the nails entirely in, 
but do not make dents with 
the face of the hammer on 


tween two boards serewed 


} 0 0 


the piece. As soon as one 

row is filled, pry the boards 

4 apart and see if the nails 
come out at the intersection 

of the lines: i. e.. if they were 
Move the piece along so that the 
nails already in will project over the end of the waste 
and drive in another row. Test as before, and pry 


Fig 25. 


driven straight. 


the boards apart, and keep on driving until the board 
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is filled at each point of intersection, then turn the 
board over and drive back one row at a time and draw 
out the nails with a claw hammer. 

There are three movements with a hammer—one 
of the wrist, used in driving very small nails and 
tacks; one of the forearm, used in ordinary work: 
and one of the whole arm, used in heavy work, as driv- 
ing spikes. Avoid holding the hammer too near the 
head. Do not put the forefinger on top of the handle. 
Grasp it, as shown in Fig. 25. Do not bear down on 
the hammer after the blow is struek. The nail is not 


Pic. 96. 


driven in by pushing, but by the momentum ol the: 


head of the falling hammer. In drawing a long nail 
the head of the hammer is blocked up with a waste 
piece to prevent bending the nail (Fig. 26). Instrue- 
tion should also be given in this connection about cut 
nails and the way to drive them to prevent splitting. 


A RCHITECTURE.—(1L\) 


BY LUCY A. Y¥ITCH. 


Continued from May 11. 

Window tracery and stained glass form two of the 
most striking and beautiful features of this style, and 
stained glass has been called the “crowning invention 
of the Gothic artists.” There are various theories 
about its origin, one of the prettiest, but least credible, 
heing that the idea was suggested by the enterlacing 
of the boughs of trees against the evening sky. The 
colors of the glass give richness and warmth to the 
interiors of Gothie churches, which might otherwise 
seem formal and cold, while the delicate tracery adds 
the beauty of design to the beauty of coloring. In 
the tracery the same development from simple to 
complex may be observed, and here, ais elsewhere, the 
pointed arch is the scheme of the design. The whole 
arch is divided into two smaller arches perhaps, the 
space between the arches being filled by the trefoil, 
quatrefoil, or other symbolic form; and these sinall 
arches are again subdivided into smaller arches still, 
until an intricate and interlacing pattern is evolved. 
There is infinite variety in these designs. Among 
the triumphs of this Gothic treatment of window 
spaces is the “rose window’ —a_ cirewlar window 
usually occupying a central position in the front of 
the church, the tracery being some beautiful radiat- 
ine design. The decoration of Gothic churches fol- 
lowed a. classic principle in that it maintained one 
<vstem of design throughout. It did not mix motives, 
as inthe Romanesque. Gothie sculpture preserved 
the same characteristics as the architecture. It was 
delicate in appearance, deeply undercut, and choos- 
ing sharp-pointed leaves and curving tendrils rather 
than the severe simplicity of classic mouldings. 
Thev used the human figure in connection with other 
decorations, sometimes mounting statues on brackets, 
or, as in Lineoln choir, introducing it among the 
arches. Their treatment of the figure was marked 
by a delicaey of outline and a piquancy of contour 
different from the classic, and by a peculiarly broad 
and simple treatment of draperies. In the decoration 
of an interior they used carved designs profusely, in 
the later periods particularly. Color, aside from that 
wiven by the glass, was used but little in interior 
decoration. 

The excessive use of symbolism, which was so 
characteristic of the Romanesque style, was not a 
feature of the Gothic. Architectural effect was never 
sacrificed to the lesson meant to be conveyed by the 
eymbolic motives of a design. The church drew sub 
jects for windows and seulpture from the history and 
traditions of the chureh, but its more characteristic 
method of handling symbols is in the use of the tre- 
foil, quatrefoil. cinquefoil, and other geometric forme. 
The trefoil svinbolized the trinity, the quatrefoil the 


four apostles, ete.; but these forms were engrafted in 
their most beautiful geometric designs, and added a 
touch of reverential meaning instead of confusing 
things by subordinating the designs to the symbolism. 
The temperance of the Gothic artists in this respect 
marks a reaction from the fault of the Romanesque 
artists. 

To sum up, among the characteristics of the Gothie 
stvle we may enumerate great strength, combined 
with great delicacy, harmony of proportions, grace of 
lines. richness and elaboration without weakness, and 
a piquaney combined with its dignity, which gives it 
wonderful individuality. 

NEW ENGLAND NORMAL COUNCIL. 

TWENTY-FOURTH 
MEETING. 

On Friday, May 12, the New England Normal Council 
met in the Boston normal school. The departmental con- 
ferences, which proved so enjoyable and so helpful at the 
annual meeting in 1898, were made a prominent feature 
of this year’s programme. The attempt was made to 
focus the thought and discussion of those present upon 
a few of the great divisions of normal school work, in- 
stead of presenting all departments of study to very small 
audiences. Six departmental conferences were held in 
the morning, subsequent to the business meeting, while 
the afternoon session was devoted to general discussion. 

The conferences were as follows: “Art in the Normal 
Scheol,”’ director, Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass.; 
“Child Studv in the Normal School,” director, Will S. 
Monroe, Westfield, Mass.; “English in the Normal 
School,” director, Mabel I. Jenkins, Willimantic, Conn.; 
“History and Civies in the Normal School,” director, Ar- 
thur C. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.; ‘‘Geography in the 
Normal School,” director, Charlotte E. Deming, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: “Manual Training in the Normal School,” 
director, Walter J. Kenyon, Lowell, Mass. 

In the art conference there were four papers. The first, 
by Mr. Berry, supervisor of drawing in the Newton pub- 
lic schools, discussed ‘‘Model and Object Drawing.” He 
said that in model drawing, which is the representation 
of impressions, we should attempt to show four things; 
first, form and shape; second, texture; third, tone or 
color: and fourth, light and shade. He said: “Artists 
sometimes divide art instruction into three divisions,— 
studies, sketches, and pictures.’’ The first he defined as 
the expression of impressions most truthfully and faith- 
fully. Sketches, he said, are best impressions expressed 
with least labor. Pictures he could not define. He said 
there have been very few pictures made in the world, and 
have not much to do with them in the publie 
schools, our work lies with studies and sketches. 

Miss Copeland of the Westfield normal read a paper on 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL 


as we 


“Nature Drawing,’ and showed some excellent work done 
Mr. Poor of the Boston normal discussed 
“Pose Drawing,’ and Mr. Whitney of the Salem normal, 
“Blackboard Sketching.” Mr. Whitney did some skillful 
handling of the cravon during his talk. 

The child study conference was devoted to the general 
subject, ‘Defective Children.” E. A. Kirkpatrick of 
Fitchburg told of the tests for sight and hearing given by 
him to the four or five hundred children of whom he is 
in charge. He also told how he trains the young women 
students of his school to discover defects in sight and 
hearing among their pupils. For short sight he uses the 
Snellen test types, and for astigmatism converging lines. 
For testing hearing he uses a stop watch. 

Miss Hattie EK. Hunt of the Providence normal spoke of 
tests of motor ability made in her school, and Miss Ger- 
trude Edmund of the Lowell normal gave an interesting 
talk on her work in studying defects caused by lack of 
She sends the students under her charge into 


by her pupils. 


nutrition. 
the homes of children of the training, school to observe 
methods of cooking and preparing foods, and to make re- 
ports upon their observations. 

Mr. Monroe then spoke of mental defects in children, 
and told hew his students are trained to discover them. 
In a most entertaining way he told of the physical signs 
ihat indicate mental deficiency. A V-shaped palate fs 
an unfailing sign of mental deficiency. Other indications 
are limp hands, which are generally cold for want of 
active circulation, a want of co-ordination between the 
thumb and other fingers, assymmetry of the face, that is, 
one cheek bone higher than the other, or the two sides 
not alike, the dragging of one foot or inability to co- 
ordinate the legs or the arms. These are often associated 
with some unusual manner of speech. Mr. Monroe says 
he can generally tell by looking at the shape of a child’s 
nose and its mouth whether it has good mental balance. 
Discusion followed by Mr. Bates of the Cambridge train- 
ing school, Principal A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, and 
Dr. Camphell of Plymouth, N, H. 

In the English conference Miss Shute of the Boston 


normal school read a thoughtful paper on “Aims, Prep- 
aration, Time, and Details of Teaching English.’”’” The 
aims should be spelling, reading, writing, and to arouse 
interest. As the English preparation of its pupils is 
varied when they come to it, the normal school work 
should be sufficiently varied to meet the varying needs. 
Miss Shute finds that less time is given to English work 
in the Boston normal than to other subjects. There are 
175 periods in the course of the year, or about five solid 
weeks. More time should be given to English, and it 
should be more effectively correlated with other subjects. 
The aims are twofold: for the culture of the pupils and 
for professional preparation. 

Miss Bragg spoke informally of the work in the Provi- 
dence normal school, emphasized the need of greater at- 
tention to English composition, and of connecting all the 
English work of the normal student with the work in the 
practice school. 

Miss Wardwell of New Britain, Conn., made a plea for 
work which should be not wholly or merely extensive, but 
intensive. 

The history conference was one of the most successful 
of the day. It took the following subjects for discussion, 
and nearly every teacher present had views to express :— 

(1) How to get the liberalizing effect of history in nor- 
mal school instruction. (2) Direct preparation for 
schoolroom work in history—general history, United 
States history (primary and grammar grades). (3) 
Means of getting intensive work by normal pupils. 
(4) Civil government—in direct connection with the his- 
tory instruction, or in a distinct course? 

On the first topic these points were emphasized: The 
value of a broader use of the library method and of the 
sources cf history; the value of the historical novel, and 
of awakening interest in local history; the value of differ- 
entiating important topics from incidentals. In the dis- 
cussion of the second topic the value of English history 
in illuminating American history was touched upon, and 
the use of stories from general history, art and myth- 
ology, and from geography. 

In discussing how to secure intensive work, Mr. Boy- 
den said he had found it a most valuable aid to assign 
characters for individual study, and Miss Bass of the 
Rhode Island normal said she had found the study of local 
history to be most helpful. Other devices suggested were 
making card games of question and answer, making a 
bibliography on a given subject, and making a calendar 
of events. Mr. Boyden thought it a good plan in having 
pupils present the results of their individual study, to 
stand before the class and give an oral resume. It les- 
sened the pupil’s self-distrust. A somewhat original plan 
for securing original work and developing its philosophy 
was suggested, that of having pupils collect statistics of 
their own town and county and collating inferences from 
these. This was considered an excellent step in begin- 
ning the study of the philosophy of history. 

The question of where civil government could best come 
in in the normal course then came before the conference. 
Mr. Boyden had found that constitutional history was best 
worked in in connection with events. He said institu- 
tions grow out of conditions, and can’t well be separated. 
When the compact of the Mayflower is read, the study of 
constitutional history should begin. Subsequently, a 
general review can be made of political institutions, 
Principal Whittemore of the Framingham normal school 
contended that a large amount of civil government can 
be taught in connection with geography. Boston, for ex- 
ample, should mean more to pupils than a name. It 
should mean the capital of the commonwealth, and stu- 
dents should be taught, in studying its geography, the 
meaning of legislature, senator, etc. 

The geography conference was addressed by Mr. Sin- 
nott of Bridgewater on the subject, “What the Normal 
School Should Do for Those Who Will Teach Primary 
Schools.” He suggested five things, namely: (1) It 
should give more academic work; (2) It should lay out a 
good graded course for the pupils’ use in future teaching: 
(3) It should supply a more general information on cur- 
rent events, and give a more definite knowledge of method 
and material: (4) It should have sufficient field work, 
so that the imagination should be aided while reading; 
and (5) It should aid the pupil to select good geographical 
literature, 

Mr. Moore of Salem spoke on “The Problems of the 
Grammar Teacher.’ Mr. Murdock of North Adams said 
that too much stress had been laid on physiography. He 
claimed that the instruction given to children in the city 
shonld be different in subject matter from that given to 
those in the country. Commercial geography should be 
more generally taught. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the following- 
named ofiicers were elected for the coming year: Presk 
dent, Albert J. Boyden of Bridgewater; vice-president 
Arthur B. Morrill of New Haven, Ct.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Sarah Marble of Providence, R. [.; executive 
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American Institute of Instruction, Bar Harbor, 
July 6 to 10. 

The Boston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
July 1, 3, and 5. All aboard. 

Columbia has established eighty-five new scholar- 
ships. ‘This is the right kind of collegiate progress. 

“Uriah Heep” has no place in the teaching profes- 
sion, and yet he wants a place in the confidence of our 
fraternity, as of every other. 


The school children of Hawaii have forwarded 
$21.35 for the American .(!!) school fund for the 
Lafayette monument fund. Hear, hear. 

Ilinois teachers propose to have the state legisla- 
ture provide for a tax levy of two and one-half per 
cent., instead of two per cent., for school purposes, 
This twenty-five per cent. increase will mean much 
in that grand state. 

President Patton of Princeton declares Professor 
William James of Harvard “the most brilliant writer 
on philosophical subjects living.” Higher praise 
could not be spoken, and from no lips could it have 
greater weight under the circumstances. 

The New England Superintendents’ Association had 
an interesting and profitable meeting in Boston last 
week, and we regret our inability to give a report of 
the proceedings in the Journal, but in these days of 
so many good things some mnst be omitted. 

In New York city this season there have been more 
than 1,000 free lectures in forty-five different halls by 
more than 200 lecturers to a total audience of more 
than half a million. It is ten years since free lee- 
tures under educational direction were started in that 
city. 

The three prizes in the Century Magazine competi- 
tion for the best stery, poem, and essay, open to 
students who received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1897, have been won by young women. More men 
than women competed. The Century will continue 
to give annually three prizes of S250 each, open to 
competitors who have received the degree of Bachelor 


of Arts in any college or university in the United 
States, the work to be done within one year of gradu- 
ation. 


MASSACHOSETTS FREE LIBRAKLES. 


Less than one person in 500 in Massachusetts re- 
sides in a town that has not a free library. This is 
less than one-half of one per cent. There are but 
seven towns in the state without such a library, and of 
these Nantucket is the only,town of considerable size, 
3,016. The next largest is Dracut, which is to all 
intents and purposes a part of Lowell. Another was 
organized as a town but a year or two ago, and Gay 
Head has but 169 inhabitants, all told. 

There are 269 eities and towns with free public li- 
braries owned and controlled by the town, and free for 
circulation to all people. ‘There are thirty-five others 
in which the town divides the responsibility for man- 
agement with private boards of trustees, and twenty- 
six others to which the town makes appropriation, but 
leaves the management to private boards of trustees, 
making in all 3380 free town libraries. There are 
fourteen free libraries in towns that have no part in 
their support or management. 

All in all, there are 687 secular circulating and ref- 
erence libraries in Massachusetts, containing 6,511,- 
100 books and) pamphlets, valued at $9,875,760. 
There are also 1,344 religious and) Sunday school 
libraries, with 856,064 volumes, valued at $510,092. 

The Massachusetts library commission, ©. B. 
Tillinghast, chairman, has issued a beautiful report 
on the free publie libraries of Massachusetts (ninth), 
a volume of 459 pages, with fine pictures of 125 pub- 
lic library buildings. It contains a list of all promi- 
nent donors to libraries and a history of the founding 
of each library, an account of its working, and a de- 
scription of the buildings and social condition of the 
community. It is by far the most important work 
of the kind ever issued. 


AN ARDENT CHAMPION. 


Whatever may be thought of some of the sensa- 
tional features of the New York Journal, all must 
agree that its championship of the schools is always 
on right lines, and its convictions are fearlessly and 
brilliantly presented. In its announcements of its 
“Articles of Faith,” its American Internal Policy is as 
follows:— 

hirst—Public Ownership of Public Franehises. 
The Values Created by the Community Should Be- 
long to the Community. 

Second—Destruction of Criminal Trusts. No 
Monopolization of the National Resources by Lawless 
Private Combinations More Powerful the 
People’s Government. 

Third—A Graduated Income ‘lax. 
to Contribute to the Support of the Government Ac- 
cording to His Means, and Not Aceording to is 
Necessities, 

ourth—Election of Senators by the People. 
“ete, Now Becoming the Private Property of Cor- 
pcrations and Bosses, to Be Made Truly Representa- 
tive, and the State Legislatures to Be Redeemed from 


very Citizen 


Recurring Seandals. 

Mifth—National, State, and Municipal Improve- 
ment of the Publie School System. As the Duties of 
Citizenship Are Both General and Loeal, Everv Gov- 
ernment, General and Local, Should Do Its Share 
Toward Fitting Every Individual to Perform Them. 

Sixth—Currency Reform. <All the Nation's 
Money to be Tssned by the Nation’s Government, and 
lis Supply to Be Regulated by the People and Not by 
the Banks. 

The schools certainly come in for their share of at- 
tention and support. 


GRATEFUL, 

The cditor of the Journal wishes thus publicly to 
thank all those who have been writing their appre- 
ciation of the Journal these last four months. We 
do not use our columns to publish these testimonials. 
for two reasons. The space is too much in demand, 
and then the publication of such testimonials leads 
Invny people to write pleasant things for the sake of 
getting into print, and leads others whose commenda- 
tion is an inspiration from writing out of their heart. 


It has been a temptation this season, but we have re- 
sisted it. Apparently every one appreciates the great 
improvement in the Journal, for not only do they 
write it to us, but they say it to others in a way that 
brings substantial returns in new subscribers. One 
superintendent whom we have never known is_re- 
ported by one of his teachers to have said to his 
teachers that every one of them should read the Jour- 
nal of Education every week, as it would do more than 
anything else that he knew to equip them for the kind 
of work needed in the schools of to-day. 

Another superintendent 2,000 miles from the other 
is reported to have said to his teachers that no teacher 
could do as good work in this age of the world with- 
out reading the Journal of Education as with it, for 
it. keeps constantly before its readers a vivid impres- 
sion of the educational life of the whole country. 

To one and all we say a hearty “Thank you.” The 
editor is giving himself more and more unreservedl|y 
to the study of the educational problems of the day, 
and will make the Journal more than ever reliable in 
information, ennobling in inspiration, and always 


ecod reading, 


RAISE NORMAL SCHOOL STANDARD. 


or the first time in our history the normal schools 
are practically able to supply all the inexperienced 
teachers desired by places paying respectable salaries. 
Until recently the exeuse for not raising the standard 
for admission and graduation has been the claim that 
the demand was‘so great that an inferior quality must 
he turned out. That this is no longer true in Boston 
is evidenced by the remarks of Superintendent KE. P. 
Seaver at a recent meeting of the school board :— 

“There are in our elementary schools about fifty 
places falling vacant each year in which it is safe to 
employ teachers with little or no previous experience, 
hut the number of young teachers graduated from the 
normal school each year is about 100. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, under the present conditions, to em- 
ploy in permanent places more than about one-half of 
the graduates of the normal school. The result is 
that a large number of these graduates find nothing to 
do except temporary service as substitutes or other- 
wise. They and their friends besiege members of the 
school committee, the supervisors, and the superin- 
tendent with their earnest entreaties for employment. 
There is no little uneasiness and disappointment in 
consequence. Each member of the board doubtless 
feels the pressure, and latterly the whole force of it 
has been concentrated on the superintendent. 

“After all the appointments that have been made, 
there are to-day waiting for permanent appointment 
over 200 graduates of the normal school, and yet it is 
hardly probable that more than twenty of these can 
he appointed between now and next June. Of the 
class of 1898, graduated last June, ten have now been 
appointed and ninety-one are waiting. Nor is this 
all. Next September the situation will be even worse. 
The business of appointment will probably begin in 
September, with over 300 normal graduates waiting. 
a number which is five or six times greater than the 
number of places to which they can be appointed. 

“Kor a remedy [propose a strict limitation to be 
placed on the number of pupils admitted to the nor- 
mal school, so that the number of graduates in any 
one vear shall not exceed the number that ean be 
employed in the schools during the year next ensuing. 
Tinmediate relief this measure cannot afford. Time. 
as well as patience and forbearance, will be required 
to work clear of the existing situation. All the more. 
therefore, should remedial measures be taken without 


delay.” 


THE HARPER CHICAGO REPORT. 

The report of the Tlarper educational commission 
of Chicago, an clegantly gotten-up document of 248 
pages, is by far the most complete educational reform 
dcecument ever issued. Tt should find a place in ever) 
educational library. Tt is a work 6f art in the peda- 
covieal world, 
wisden, time, or devotion to the cause, That it satis- 


No similar report represents so much 


fied few of those interested in the Chicago schools 


was because it was so sweeping in its scope that no one 
could see at a glance what its effect would be. 
Unfortunately, such a measure must be aecepted er 
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rejected in its entirety, and the report is no stronger 
than its weakest point. The slow-going monitors in 
Sampson's fleet set the pace for his record-breaking 


cruisers, so the few impracticable recommendations in- 


the Harper report set the pace for the mighty reforms, 
vid the whole fleet of suggestions failed to reach port. 

It is a misfortune that a document of such magni- 
tude and value should go into history as a failure. 
Several eminent men were talking over the Civil war. 
The men of the Union army talked with pride and 
animation of their experiences. There was present 
an oilicer of the Confederate service whom I knew had 
scen more service and manifested greater heroism 
than any of those in the Union army, and I said, when 
we were alone, “Why didn’t you tell some of your ex- 
periences 2” 

“IT never refer to army life, for our cause failed. 
The man whose side wins can magnify a skirmish 
into a battle, but the man whose side fails had best 
bury his personal triumphs in the trenches with his 
comrades,” he replied. 

So this great report, this masterpiece in pedagogy 
has fallen, largely at the command of a woman, but 
really because of a well-nigh universal doubt as to the 
wisdom of its weakest recommendation. Had it sue- 
ceeded, the educational world would have glorified it, 
how its praises must be sung in a minor key. Noth- 
ing sueceeds like success, and nothing fails like a fail- 
ure. It may be revived. William MeKinley was 
the “deadest man” in America after the presidential 
election in 1892, but the very bill that carried him 
into obscurity in 1892 transfigured him into glory in 
1896. and the Harper bill may have its day of trans- 
figuration. In 1892 the McKinley bill was judged 
hy its weakest points, in 1896 its sponsor was judged 
simply by its ideals. If the Harper bill is ever thus 
viewed, it will be the most radiant educational doeu- 
ment of modern times. 

RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


DIRECTORS HAVE NO RIGHT TO PARCEL OUT CON- 
TROL OF SCHOOLS IN DISTRICT. 

The allegation was made that three school directors 
of a school district, in which there had usually been 
three free schools taught, by virtue of an agreement 
hetween themselves, each one took special supervision 
of one of the schools, and agreed that they would all 
abide by whatever might be done by one touching the 
operation ef the school under his special supervision 
by virtue of their contract, presumably a verbal one. 

Commenting on this, the court of chancery appeals 
of Tennessee says, Mitchell against Williams and 
others, 46 Southwestern Reporter, 825, that it needs 
no argument nor citation of authorities to show that 
this agreement between the directors, by which it 
was said that they parceled out among themselves the 
control of the schools in the district, was wholly 
illegal and void. If such a contract was made, the 
court continues, it was in the teeth of the publie 
school law, and was a flagrant violation of the trust 
reposed in them as directors. 

But the complainant in this case sought relief on 
the ground that one of the directors, having, under 
this illegal verbal agreement among themselves, 
supervision and control of one of the schools in that 
district. signed her contract for the school, and that 
the others had agreed to do so. There was no aver- 
ment that these directors had agreed, in a meeting of 
the board in their official capacity, to employ her. 
This being so, the court holds that she had no sort of 
contract under whieh she could reach the public 
school fund appropriated under the law to that school. 

Another point the court makes is that the rules of 
practice will not sanction the joining in one bill of a 
demand for an injunction to restrain the directors of 
a school district from paying to another teacher the 
school money belonging to the district; a claim for 
relief against the directors by mandamus to compel 
them to recognize the complainant as the teacher of 
ithe school in question; and, in addition to this, in the 
event that this cannot be done, a suit against the 
directors individually, to hold them personally liable 
to her for the salary which she avers she is entitled 
to, under a verbal contract made with them. 

Whether the complainant would be entitled to sue 
the obnoxious directors on the ground of fraud and 
deceit practiced upen her, by reason of which she had 


sustained damages, the court said it need not decide 
here. Also, taking the averments to be true, that the 
other teacher’s contract was not agreed upon at an 
official meeting of the board, but was signed by two 
of the directors, probably at their homes, the court 
says that they made no valid contract with that 
teacher to teach the designated school; but whether 
they would be held guilty of a breach of their public 
trust, by paving out money to her for teaching under 
such a contract, it savs is a matter it cannot decide 
under the frame of this bill, for one reason, because 
the latter was not filed by the complainant in the as- 
pect of a taxpayer of the county, to protect a school 
fund, held asa trust fund for the benefit of the 
echolastic children of a designated school district in 
the county. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The findings of the military court of inquiry 
which has been investigating the charges which Gen- 
eral Miles made regarding the beef supplied to our 
troops during the war with Spain satisfy no one; yet 
there is a general disposition to accept them as the 
end of a disagreeable affair. The court does not find 
that the refrigerated beef was “embalmed”; but it con- 
siders the canned roast beef unsuited to continuous 
use as rations in a tropical climate, and it censures 
the commissary-general, General Eagan, for the enor- 
mous quantities of it which he purchased. The court 
blames General Miles for not sooner calling the atten- 
tion of the war department to his suspicions regarding 
the beef; and it acquits the packers of all wrong-doing. 
The whole subject has become so wearisome that any 
reopening of it, with a view to threshing out the old 
testimony, would be regarded with almost universal 
impatience, 

* * * 

Rear Admiral John C. Watson, commandant. at 
Mare Island, San Francisco, has been ordered to leave 
for Manila May 16, to be in readiness to relieve Ad- 
miral Dewey of the command of the Asiatic squadron. 
This does not signify that the admiral is ill, but that 
the navy department realizes the severity of the strain 
to which he has been subject for more than a year, and 
wishes to facilitate his return whenever he wishes to 
leave, which probably will be soon. It signifies also 
an expectation that the war with Aguinaldo is nearly 
over. Admiral Dewey will have need of-all the tact 
and diplomacy which he has shown under trying con- 
ditions at Manila to withstand the social ordeal to 
which he will be subjected when he comes back. All 
the cities want to hanquet him, listen to him, and 
make a lion of him: and it would be easy to spoil a 
hero who was less robust, sensible, and modest. 

* * * 

The notes exchanged between the governments of 
Great Britain and Russia, in which are embodied the 
details of the reeent agreement respecting China, 
have been published. On its face, the agreement. re- 
lates only to railway concessions, Great Britian en- 
gaging not to seek such concessions in northern 
China, and Russia not to seck them in the valley of the 
Yang-tse river. On the face of it also, the agreement 
recognizes and seeks to promote the integrity of the 
Chinese empire, and it is provided that the terms of 
the understanding shall be communicated to the 
Chinese government. Notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, the arrangement foreshadows, if it does not ac- 
tually amount to, a control of the regions deseribed, 


and will pretty certainly lead later toa full absorption . 


of the territory. 
* * 

In view of this. the official assurances whieh have 
heen given to the United States are important. Both 
the governments concerned are reported to have noti- 
fied the state department, not only that there shall be 
no abridgment of American ¢gommercial rights by 
reason of the arrangement, but that nothing of the 
kind shall take place, if in the future the “spheres of 
influence” now defined pass under the full control of 
Great. Britain and Russia. This is in accord with the 
plain provisions of the treaty of Tien Tsin under 
which the United States is entitled to claim from 
China all privileges given to other powers. So long 
as the Chinese government, or the fiction of a govern- 
ment, remains intact, therefore, this pledge holds. 
When the real collapse comes, it will be well not to 


count too much on promises made now by Russia; or 
on similar engagements on the part of Germany. 
* * * 

Italy’s attempt to possess herself of a bit of Chinese 
territory has ended in the overturn of the ministry 
which undertook the enterprise. The matter came 
up in the Italian parliament, and criticism of the 
government was so sharp that the ministry saw that it 
would he defeated if a vote were taken, and therefore 
retired without waiting for an adverse verdict. Italy 
suffers from over-taxation: the expenditures which are 
made necessary by her partnership in the Triple Alli- 
ance are a heavy burden; and the colonial venture 
which she made in eastern Africa was so costly and 
humiliating that the Italian people-do not erave new 
foreign undertakings. 

* * * 

Captain Richard F. Leary sailed on the 
Yosemite, to enter on his duties as governor of the 
island of Guam, in the Ladrones. This is the island, 
it will be remembered, the Spanish governor of which 
had not heard, that his country was at war with the 
United States before the Charleston dropped into the 
harbor, late last June, and began firing on his fort, an 
attention which he mistook for a salute. The island 
is about thirty miles long by five broad, and has no 
commerce to speak of, and only one harbor. Captain 
or Governor Leary is to administer its affairs for three 
vears, and the Yosemite will be stationed there for 
that length of time, making soundings and surveys, 
and establishing lights and buoys. There is some- 
thing a little suggestive of opera bouffe in Governor 
Leary’s mission, hut Guam is of a good deal of strategic 
importance, if it is snrall. 

* + * 


A Kentucky jury of white farmers has given to a 
negro a verdict of fifty thousand dollars against half 
a dozen “Whitecaps” who drove him out of the state. 
That is an incident of enough significance to demand 
notice, even though the defendants cannot pay the 
damages, but will each serve a brief term in jail in- 
stead. The Whitecaps attacked this negro’s eabin 
one night two vears ago, when he fired on the mob 
and killed one of them. Te surrendered in another 
county. and on trial was sentenced to seven vears’ im- 
prisonment. He was pardoned by Governor Bradley, 
and went to Indiana, from which state he brought suit 
in the Federal court at Louisville, with the result 
mentioned. A few eases like this would tend to dis- 
courage Ivnehing. 

* * 

One of the latest incidents in the Dreyfus ease is 
the resignation of M. de Freycinet, the minister of 
war. A professor had made some remarks favorable 
to Dreyfus in the course of a lecture, and M. de Frey- 
einet had suppressed the lectureship. When he tried 
to explain the matter in the chamber of deputies, the 
chamber would not hear him, and the next dav he re- 
signed. TTlis suecessor, M. Camille Krantz, is little 
known, although he held the portfolio of public works 
in the present ministry. He has the advantage, how- 
ever, of being free from any connection with the 
Dreyfus case; and if he has the requisite firmness, he 
will he in a good position to make the changes in his 
department which seem to be demanded by the latest 
revelations. 

* * * 

The games on the international chessboard are in- 
teresting, even when the moves are with pawns. Re- 
cently, the German government made a sharp de- 
mand on the king of the Tonga islands for the pay- 
ment of $125,000 to meet the claims of German sub- 
jects. Tt was not anticipated that the king would 
have so large a sum lying around in ready money, and 
the next step would have been the seizure of one or 
more of the islands as an indemnity. But the govern- 
ment of Great Britain was watching the situation, and 
despatched a warship to Tonga, with advice to the 
king to recognize and pay the German claim, and an 
offer to advance the money. The advice was taken 
and the offer accepted. Germany gets the money, 
and Great Britain acquires a protectorate and virtual 
control over one of the few groups of islands in the 
Pacifie which have preserved their independence. 
There are, indeed, three groups of islands in the 
Tonga kingdom, called Tonga, Haapai, and Vavau. 
They lie east of Fiji. 
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committee, A. J. Knowlton of Plymouth, N. H., and Miss 
Harriet P. Young of Farmington, Me. 

The programme for the afternoon was as follows:— 

yeneral topic, ‘How may the normal schools prepare 
their students more effectively for their professional 
work?” This topic was discussed in four sub-divisions, 
as follows: “What should the normal schools do to help 
their students to a better knowledge of subjects?”’ Arthur 
B. Morrill, New Haven, Conn.; ‘““What should the normal 
schools do to help their studénts to a better knowledge of 
children?” Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt.; “What should 
the normal schools do to help their students to a broader 
culture?” John G. Thompson, Fitchburg, Mass.; “What 
should the normal schools do to help their students to a 
high professional ideal and to a genuine enthusiasm for 
teaching?” E. Harlow Russell, Worcester, Mass. Dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Morrill said in part: ‘‘Teachers should have a pro- 
fessional knowledge of what children need to know. An 
important part of the preparatory work of the normal 
schools should be to give to its graduates the essentials 
of what should be taught. For instance, has the teacher 
found out what there is in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ in 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley’ for children? It is not so neces- 
sary that a teacher should take a constructive point of 
view in literature or in art as that he should get the feel- 
ing, the ethical value, the humanity. The normal school 
<hould teach this differentiation and selection.” 

Mr. Conant said that the normal school should secure 
for the student the most lively and most complete idea 
of what man is, and of what he ought to be. A teacher 
must know something of man collectively, his mental and 
moral attributes In other words, she must know psy- 
chology. She must also be conversant with biography 
and history. 

Mr. Thompson spoke of culturé as a result of growth, 
and said there is no short cut to it. It is never quantity, 
but always quality, of information. The normal school is 
liable to overlook this. Since culture is an individual 
product, our individual training must be greater. Nor- 
mal school pupils should have more leisure, time for 
meditation and for growth, through the working of the 
imagination. The character of the teachers in the schools 
must be such that the touch of their personal influence 
must be ennobling. We need more beautiful rooms and 
beautiful objects, so that environment and sub-conscious 
influences may be of the highest and most elevating type. 
Lastly, there should be more of that culture which direct 
contact with nature alone can give. Our pupils need to 
be led to appreciate the feeling, the beauty in nature. 

Mr. Russell said that in recent years there has been an 
enormous growth and enrichment of pedagogical litera- 
ture, and an infiltration of pedagogic ideas into other 
literature. Signs of increasing professional ability are 
evident in the decrease of denominational schools and in 
the child study movement. Students should be inspired 
by having set before them the highest ideals of life, ethi- 
eal and moral, Teachers should exhibit a uniform buoy- 
ancy of spirit and fine manners. ‘“‘Why go about to make 
life duller than it is?” School offers a rare field for the 
cultivation of manners. These can be taught by example. 

A Be 


THE EIGHT GREATEST FACADES IN THE WORLD. 


In the Brochure. Series of Architectural [lustration for 
September the readers of the magazine were invited to 
express by vote their opinions as to which were the eight 
greatest facades in the world, each voter being requested 
to submit a list of eight buildings. The question created 
a lively interest, and a large number of lists was re- 
ceived. The votes having been tabulated, it was found 
that the following eight facades had received the largest 
number:— 

1. Facade of Notre Dame cathedral, Paris. 

2. Facade of the Parthenon, Athens. 

3. Faeade of the Opera house, Paris. 

4. Facade of St. Mark’s library, Venice. 

5. Facade of St. Peter’s, Rome. 

6. Facade of Amiens cathedral. 

Facade of the Farnese palace, Rome. 

8. Facade of the Ducal palace, Venice. 

Several well-known architects and laymen have given 
the readers of the Brochure Series their opinions of this 
list, and these criticisms are published as a commentary 
on the question itself and on its results. Engravings of 
the eight facades are given. Among those who judge the 
matter are Professor Charles H. Moore and Professor }] 
Langford Warren of Harvard, Robert §. Peabody, C. H. 
Blackall, Thomas Hastings, Bruce Price. Walter Cook, 
Henry Van Brunt, Ralph Adams Cram, Russell Sturgis, 
Sylvester Baxter, Professor A. D. F 
Julian Millard, C, F. Schweinfurth, R W. Gibson. and 


. Hamlin, Professor 


William Rotch Ware. Their comments are extremely 
readable, and, in spite of the fact that some of them pro- 
test against the voting contest, it is evident that the dis- 
cussion has brought out some valuable points. 

We are pleased to note that the facade of the United 
States capitol at Washington received many votes. E. 
A. Kent of Buffalo places it higher than those of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, St. Mark’s at Venice, the east front of 
the Louvre, and the Ducal palace. S. S. Beaman of Chi- 
cago places it fourth on his list. Professor Millard of 
the University of Pennsylvania also puts the Washington 
capitol] on his list. George Cary says that the capitol, 
though open to criticism, as are all works of art, presents 
one of the grandest facades, and should be ranked among 
the foremost —-Boston Transcript. 


——o—— 


THE PAY OF THE ARMY. 
The following is the monthly stipend of officers and 
scldiers of the United States army:— 


First lieutenant, not 125.00 
Second Heutenant, 125.00 
Second lieutenant, not mounted.................. 116.76 
Ccrporal (artillery, cavalry, and infantry) ........ 15.00 
Private (engineers and ordinance)................ 17.00 
Corporal (engineers and ordinance)............... 20.00 
Sergeant (engineers, ordinance, and signal corps). 34.00 


—Southwestern School Journal. 


NATAL FLOWERS. 
Please name the birth flower for each month. 
©, 
January, snowdrop. 
February, primrose, 
March, violet. 
April, daisy. 
May, hawthorn. 
June, honeysuckle. 
July, water lilv. 
August, poppy. 
September, morning glory. 
October, hop. 
November, chrysanthemum. 
December, holly. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
Based on McLellan & Dewey’s ‘‘Psychology of Num- 
ber.” By J. A. McLellan, LL.D., and A. F. Armes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 138 pp. 
Price. 25 cents. 

*Dr. McLellan is making an heroic effort to prove that 
the trouble with the school mathematics is with the way 
it has been taught, and not with the subject itself. He 
declares that the fault has been that arithmetic has not 
been ‘‘psychologized.”’ 

“The Public School Mental Arithmetic” is the last of 
the series to appear, all three being based on the psy- 
chology of number. Dr. McLellan believes that the hap- 
hazard mental arithmetics of the past give “little mathe- 
matics and less training of the logical faculty.” He is 
confident that mental arithmetic, systematically taught 
from a rationally prepared text-book, is the life and soul 
of rational method. Here the teacher is in vital touch 
with the child’s mind, sees the child’s personal self- 
activity in the making of images and in controlling their 
movements. In mental arithmetic, rightly taught, there 
is the least possible waste for teacher or pupil. 

Dr. McLellan claims that mental arithmetic, if syste- 
matically taught, will produce at least twice the knowl- 
edge and twice the power in a given time. His own 
mental arithmetic eliminates all puzzles and conundrums, 
is based on the idea that number is the tool of measure- 
ment, and that measurement takes: its rise in human 
activity satisfying human needs, constantly requires 
“imaging” quantity and quantity relations, trains the 
child to balance equations, and insists upon a clear ap- 
prehension and statement of the elements of the question. 

Dr. McLellan has made a great contribution to the 
school literature of the day. No other man has in many 
vears done more to intensify the study of arithmetic or 
to secure an intelligent teaching of the subject. 

HAND IN HAND WITH .THE WISE MEN. Ar- 
ranged by Mary E. Tooke. Rochester, N. Y.: Williams 
& Regers. Boards. 112 pp. 

This is a healthy little book, well planned, sensible in 
its progress, and beautifully gotten up. It is the first of 
“The Wise Men Series,” and is made for two distinct pur- 
poses,-—to please the small child, and to make him the 


wiser and the better for having read it. It is primarily _ 


an aid, and not an end, The child is to be led in this first 

school year, and is not thrown into the deep sea of litera- 

ture to “sink or swim.” 

The child is led by the teacher by means of this book 
to know important things about nature, men, and books. 
He is wisely led to be a wise child for his years. About 
half the book is to be read by the child, and the other 
half is to be read to him. That which he is to read for 
himself is within his comprehension, that which is to be 
read to him has the melody and rhythm that are en- 
chanting and inspiring to little people. 

Many of the illustrations are beautifully colored, and 
ihe book is in every way attractive. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ED- 
WARD GIBBON. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Oliver Farrar Emerson, A. M., Ph.D. Boston 
and London: Ginn & Co. 279 pp. Price, $1.20. 

In the familiar Athenaeum Press series appears the 
first accurate and adequate critical edition of Gibbon’s 
“Memoirs.” The famous historian left six manuscript 
memoirs dealing with different periods of his life. which 
were reprinted in their original form in 1896. Just a 
century earlier parts of the autobiographical writings 
were printed by Gibbon’s friend, Lord Sheffield. He took 
large liberties in altering words and sentences, in patch- 
ing up a story by extracts from, the various sketches, and 
in omitting altogether passages which might read to the 


SOME REASONS WHY 


(By FRANK H. HALI) 


THE SCHOOLS. 


6ZDHE books are perfectly graded. 
then CLASSIFICATION. 


Their Keynote is, first GRADATION, 


The proportion of oral work is exceptionally large. On this account no 
separate “mental” arithmetic is recuired. 


The oral work and slate work are logically related. 


The assertive form 


is used in the oral exercises rather than the interregative form. — . 
The development and arrangement of the work in the two lower books is 


on the “SPIRAL PLAN.” 


This spiral plan, by which the same topic recurs at 


regular intervals, makes clear the proper relation of the new to the old, and 
insures constant and systematic review. 
The books provide for natural growth and increasing strength,—the work 


advancing in difficulty as the ability of the pupil increases. 


“Tt is a course 


through which the child can think his own Way.” 


Res The above are only a few of the Reasons 
for the wonderful success of the WERNER 
ARITHMETICS. 


Werner School 


NEW YorRE «> 


CHICAGO a> 


‘.. We want to correspond with all who wish to 
know about the great work done with these books 
for the schools. 


Book Company 


BOSTON 
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New York. 


JAMES’ TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOGY, xp ro Srupents 
on Some or Lirr’s IpEats. By Prof. Wiit1AM James, of Harvard, author of “ The 
Principles of Psychology,” etc. 301 pages. 12mo, $1.50, net. 

Eighteen brilliant ‘* talks ” of interest to the general reader as well as to teachers. 


CONTENTS: Psychology and the Teaching Art; The Streamof Consciousness; The Child as a Behav. 
ing Organism; Education and Behavior; The Necessity of Reactions; Native and Acquired Reactions; 
What the Native Reactions are; The Laws of Habit; The Associations of Ideas; Interest; Attention; 
Memory; The Acquisition of Ideas; Apperception; The Will; The Gospel of Relaxation; Ona Certain 


Blindness in Human Beings; What Makes Life Significant. 


EVANS’ ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By Grorcér W. Evans, Instructor in the 


English High School, Boston. 433 pages. 12mo, $1.12, net. 

Pror. PAUL H. HANUs, of Harvard: ‘The author has certainly been successful in presenting the 
essentials of elementary algebra in a thoroughly sensible way as to sequence of topics and method of 
treatment.” 

E. 8, Loomis, Cleveland (O.) High School: * It is excellent—am highly pleased with the plan and 
scope of the work. To pass gradually from Arithmetic to Algebra; to bridge that intellectual chasm 
that exists in the minds of many, 1s no little thing todo. Evans bas done it, more nearly than any other 
author I have read. I like his scheme of models—but above all, | like his co-ordinating Algebra and the 
other sciences. Again, his translating formule into rules anc vice versa is a highly commendable feat- 
ure. But not least is his graphics—it 1s a peep into that beautiful world of Analytic Geometry. I wish 
1 could teach the book—it is so full of good things.”’ 


CANFIELD’S FRENCH LYRICS. Over 230 poems from some 50 poets. Selected 
and edited by Prof. A. G. Canrievp, of the University of Kansas. 16mo, xxiv+382 pp. 


$1.00, net. 


Pror, F. C, DE SUMICHRAST,of Harvard 
this country.” 


ROSTAND’S CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 
Edited by Prof. Oscar Kunns, of Wes- 
xi+202 pp. 12mo, 80c net. 


“The best collection of French lyrics published in 


MERAS & STERN’S FIRST LESSONS 
IN. FRENCH. By Prof. B. Meras and 
Director S. M. Srrern, of Stern's Schoo: of 


leyan (Ct.). 
Languages, New York. 321 pp. 12mo, 
LESSING’S MINNA v. BARNHELM. $1.00, net. 
Edited by A. B. Nicnors, of Harvard. 
ite y ICHOLS, O arvarc MERAS & STERN’S GRAMMAIRE 


With a portrait and reproductions of twelve 2 a 
xxx+163 pp. FRANCAISE. 312pp. 12mo, $1.25, met. 
STERN’S FIRST LESSONS IN GER- 
MAN. By Sigmon M. Stern, director of 
Stern’s School of Languages, New York. 
292 pp. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


CORWIN’S GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
EXERCISES for supplementary use with 
Whitney’s Compendious German Grammar 
and Whitney’s Brnef German Grammar. 
With notes and vocabularies. By Vrof. R. 
N. Corwin, of Yale. 77 pp. 12mo. Paper, 
25c., net. The prices of the two Whitney 
Grammars are $1.30, net, and 60c., net, re- 
spectively. 


etchings by Chodowiecki. 
16mo, 60c., net. 


ROSSEGGER’S WALDSCHUHLMEIS- 
TER. Ax authorized Alridgment, edited by 
Prof. L. Fossier, of the University of Ne- 
braska. With two poems by Baumbach and 
a portrait. xii+158 pp. I6mo, 40c., net. 


STERN’S AUS DEUTSCHEN MEISTER- 
WERKEN (Mebelungen, Parcival) (in- 
cluding Lohengrin), Gudrun, Tristan und 
Isolde. FErzhalt von Sigmon M. SrTern, 
director of Stern's School of Languages, 
New York. With a full vocabulary. xxvii 
+225 pp. 16mo, $1.20. net. 


WALKER’S DISCUSSIONS IN EDUCATION. 
Waker of Mass. Institute of Technology. Edited by J. P. Munroe. 
8vo, $3.00, net. 

The author had hoped himself to collect these papers in a volume. 


Dial: ‘A fitting memorial toits author. ... The breadth of his experience, as well as the natural 
range of his mind. are here reflected. The subjects dealt with are all live and practical. . . . He never 
deals with them in a narrow or so-called ‘ practical’ way.” 


NEWCOMER’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 4 Course in Plain Prose Composi- 
tion. By Prof. ALronso G. Newcomer, of Stanford University. 382 pp., 12mo, $1.00, net. 
Pror. T. W. Hunt, of Princeton: “A good manual, usefully combining theory and practice.” 


CHARLES F, JOHNSON, Professor in Trinity College, Conn.: ‘ An excellent book, particularly com 
mendable in that the author lays so much more stress on matter, arrangement, etc., than on diction,” 


A. Beers, of Yale. 455 pp., 12mo, $2.00. 
: Cntinek : “One of the most important contributions yet made to literary history by an American 
scholar.” 


LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. kaited by H. FE. Krenerer, author of 
‘How to Listen to Music,” ete. With 94 illustrations and 510 examples in musical 
notation. 504 pp., 8vo, $3.00. (Circular free.) 

W.J. HENDERSON, Musical Critic of the New York Times: ‘ It seems to have been his idea when he 
began to let no interesting topic escape... . The wonder is that the author has succeeded in making 
those parts of the book which ought naturally to be dry so readable. .. . Oneof the most important 
books on music that have ever been published.’ 


PEABODY’S LABORATORY EXERCISES IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By James E. Peapopy, Instructor in the High School for Boys and Girls, 
New York. x+79pp., 12mo. Interleaved. 60 cents, net. 
Forty-five simple and unobjectionable experiments provided with questions. 
Pror. H. C. Bumpus, of Brown: “think Mr. Peabody has succeeded in preparing an exceedingly 
useful and thoroughly up-to-date manual.” 


A NEW EDITION OF MARTIN’S THE HUMAN BODY. Briefer Course. 
Revised, with Practical Exercises by Prof. Gro, W. Fitz, of Harvard. xiv+408 pp. 
12mo, $1.20, net. 

PROF. HENRY B. WARD, of the University of Nebraska: ‘* Martin’s has always been a most admirable 
book from a scientific point of view, and the addition of the appendices, particularly that on demon- 
strations and experiments, will do away with the single objection urged against the book hitherto.” 


WOODHULL AND VAN ARSDALE’S CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. By 
Prof. Joun F. Woopuutt, author of ‘‘A First Course in Science,’”’ and Miss May B. 
Van ARSDALE, instructor, both of the Teachers’ College, New York. 136 pages. Inter- 
leaved. 12mo, 60 cents, net. 
An elementary manual of the chemistry of everyday life, air, water, combustion, bleaching, acids, 
alkalies, soaps, etc. 


By the late President Francis A. 
342 pages. 


READY IN JULY: 
PANCOAST’S STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS. Collected and edited by Henry 
S. Pancoast, author of “ An Introduction to English Literature,” ete. About 450 pages. 
Among the poets represented, with the approximate number of pages of text devoted to each, are: 
Old Ballads (15); Spenser (23); Elizabethan Songs and Sonnets (23); Minor XVII. Century Lyrics (27); Mil- 
ton (15); Dryden (13); Pope (29); Thomson (9); Collins (6); Gray (10); Goldsmith (10); Chatterton (4); Cowper 
(15); Blake (7); Burns (16); Wordsworth (31); Coleridge (19); Southey (3); Campbell (6); Moore (2); Byron 
(15) Shelley (22); Keats (19); Tennyson (24); Robert Browning (16); Elizabeth Barrett Browning (5); Arnold 
(10); Rossetti (7); Clough 


and with a sense of due proportion. A fine narrative 


disadvantage of Gibbon or any one then living. These 
changes and omissions were in no way justifiable, and 
we are now fortunate in having the memoirs just as they 
were written. 

Dr. Emerson has dove-tailed the different sketches, 
without changing a word of Gibbon’s or omitting any- 
thing, so as to give a connected story of the historian’s 
life. He gives the student a fund of interesting and valu- 
able information in the introduction, where he discusses 
the contents and dates of the memoirs, the relations of 
the various manuscripts, and some important points in 
tibbon’s life. In the notes are given the comments made 
by Gibbon on his own manuscript, and much else of ex- 
planation and criticism supplied by the editor. 

Gibbon’s great work still holds a high place among 
histories, and his ‘““Memoirs’’ have an intrinsic interest 
as a frank, sincere account of the life of a scholar. This 
edition is decidedly an acquisition to students and 
readers of English literature. 


COMMISSIONER HUME. A Story of New York 
Schools. By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y. 210 pp. 
It is somewhat novel to find among the new publica- 

tions a story that was written twenty years ago, as is 

the case with ‘‘Commissioner Hume.” The story shows 
us rural New York in 1875, and especially its ideas and 
practices in education. It describes the methods of 
newspapers, politicians, ministers, and book agents at 
that time, and as an illustration of the schools and 
methods of teaching it is of rare interest. The school 
commissioner who visits the country schools in the dis- 
guise of an ignorant German pedler sees startling condi- 
tions of ignorance, carelessness, and vice. For instance, 
they taught that ‘when you invert you have 

Examinations for teachers were unheard of, and certifi- 

cates to teachers were given by caprice. In no more con- 

vincing and entertaining way can one learn about rural 
schools of that day than in this story, and we are very 
glad that Mr. Bardeen has reprinted it. 


MATTER, ENERGY, FORCE, AND WORK. By Silas 
W. Holman. New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. 257 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Professor Holman describes his book on physics as ‘‘a 
plain presentation of fundamental physical concepts and 
of the vortex-atom and other theories.”” He assumes a 
knowledge of the experimental side and the laws of phy- 
sies, and discusses, in the interest of advanced students 
and teachers, various concepts and definitions with a view 
to getting a consistent, logical understanding of the 
fundamental ideas of physies. Part I. might be called a 
book of definitions, for the aim is to give a clear state- 
ment and explanation of underlying facts, and so to lead 
logically to a concise definition. The second part con- 
sists of summaries of the chief theories and speculations 
on matter and energy with comments and objections. 
This part seems tg he pf special use and yalue in the study. 


The work, as a whole, is interesting as an expression of 
the individual thought of one who is entitled to speak 
authoritatively. 


RAGGED LADY. By William Dean Howells. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 357 pp. Price, 
$1.75. 


The “Ragged Lady” of Mr. Howells’ latest story ap- 
pears first as a general helper in a small summer hotel 
in New England. The ragged surroundings of her home 
accentuate the girl’s natural beauty and grace, which 
captivate the young men of the hotel and a queer, 
wealthy old lady, who practically adopts her. They 
journey to Italy, and in Florence the girl becomes a great 
social success, but remaias singularly unsophisticated 
and unspoiled by all the attention and admiration she 
receives. Suitors in bewildering number appear and dis- 
appear, and she remains unmoved. The man she marries 
dies within a year, and the last page of the story hints 
at a second marriage with a man who loved her first as 
a country child. 

Something of the charm of the girl rests in her unlike- 
ness to any one we have known or ever will know. Yet 
the book is like real life in other ways. A multitude of 
people pass before us, we know as much of them as is 
usual after a second meeting, and we forget them. We 
expect more of the omniscient novelist. He can sketch 1 
character more distinctly than casual acquaintance 
shows it, and he can move us to sympathy, to a feeling 
of pity or gladness for each one. The “Ragged Lady” 
fails to stir any emotions, and some of the characters of 
the book are too slightly drawn. The incidental persons 
and episodes are the best part of the book, but, as a 
whole, the story would be better with fewer of them. 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By 

Edwin A. Grosvenor. New York and Boston: Thomas 

Y. Crowell & Co. 173 pp. 5 maps. Price, $1.00. 

Professor Grosvenor has given in “Contemporary His- 
tory’ a very condensed account of the important political 
events in Europe and North America since 1848. Brief 
as are the paragraphs allotted each topic, they cover the 
essential facts, and give a fair notion of the political de- 
velopments and the foreign relations of each country of 
Europe. In the case of the United States, only those 
events which have brought the nation into contact with 
the rest of the world are considered. The book is 
planned as a continuation of Durury’s “General History 
ef the World.” 

Such a task of condensation makes great demands on 
the knowledge and the judgment of the author, and Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor has met them splendidly. It is unfortu- 
nate, especially at this time of interest in the isthmus 
canal projects, that he says that the American govern- 
ment maintains that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is vio- 
lated and void. However, he is usually careful and ac- 
curate: he takes a broad view of events, pointing out 
their causes and results; and makes his selections wisely 


CONTEMPORARY 


style makes the book interesting reading, and as the his- 
tory of the last half century has nowhere else been so 
completely and satisfactorily set forth in one small vol- 
ume, it should prove very popular. 


In 1D. C. Heath’s Modern Language Series appears 
Moliere’s ‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (30 cents), and 
“La Main Malheureuse,.” by an anonymous author (106 
pp., priee, 25 cents). Professor F. M. Warren supplies 
very good notes and an adequate introduction to Moliere’s 
plav. “a Main Malheureuse” is a tale of the struggles 
and aspirations of a young artist, and gives a charming 
picture of life among honest, industrious, middle-class 
people. The story is full of humor and pathos, ends hap- 
pily, and is suited for French classes. H. A. Guerber has 
made a detailed vocabulary for the book. 

In the same series is published a story by Ernst von 
Wildenbruch, one of the most talented of the younger 
German dramatists. It is named “Der Letzte,” and is a 
nathetie story of the Hauptmann’s children, of whom the 
last one is drowned. It is a simple, impressive story 
that is sure to hold the attention of younger, as well as 
older, students of the German language. ‘The story is 
very popular in Germany, and it shows particularly the 
author’s skill in the delineation of child nature. The 
work is edited by F. G. G. Schmidt, Ph.D. The notes 
give sufficient explanation of colloquial and idiomatic ex- 
pressions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The}Jamesons.”’ By Mary E. Wilkins. Price, $1.00.——‘*Within 


the Hedge.”” By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
“Nature and Compensation.’”” By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 


15cents. “Catalogue of Authors.” Price, 25 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“The Works of Shakespeare.”’—: Vol. III.) Edited by C. H. Her 
ford. Price, $1.40.—‘‘Social Phases of Fducation.’’ By Samuel T. 
Dutton. Price, $1.25.——‘Bible Stories.” Edited by R. G. Moulton, 


New York: Macmillan Company. 


“Pauperizing the Rich.” By Alfred J. Ferris. Price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: T. S, Leach & Co. 
“Rational Elementary Arithmetic.”” By H. H. Belfield and Sarah 


Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 


Price, 45 cents. 
Price, 10 cents. New York: 


C. Brooks, 
By William Shakespeare. 


“Hamilet.”’ 
Cassell & Co. 

“The Story of the People of England.’—Part Il. By Justin Me- 
Carthy. Price, $150. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Talks to Teachers on Psychology.” By William James. 
York: Henry Holt & Co 

“El Si De Las Ninas.” 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
New York: American Book Company. 


New 
Edited by J. D. M. Ford, Ph.D. Price, 55 


Edited by E. C. Bran- 


son. 
“From the Child’s Standpoint.””. By Florence Hull Winterburn. 
Price, $1.25. ——‘Nursery Ethics.’ By Florence Hull Winterburn. 


Price, $1.00..—New York: Baker & Taylor Company. 

“Psychology in the Schoolroom.” By T. F.G. Dexter and A. H. 
Garlick.—— Easy Latin Passages.” By Frank Ritchie. Price, 50 
cents.— “German Grammar.” By Edward Althaus.—*‘Key to 
Algebraical Factors.’’ By Dorabji H. Vachha. New York: Long- 
mans. Green, & Co. 

“Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.” 
Boston; Benjamin H. Sanborn & Cq 


Fdited by John Phelps Fruit, 
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relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 
ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 21-23: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 


June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


May 20: Institute of Education at the 
board rooms, 10.30 a. m.; William E. 
Watt, president. Illustrated lecture or 
“Western Scenery and the N. E. A.” by 
Principal William I. Marshall. 


May 27: Chicago Teachers’ Federation at 
Handel hall, 10.30 a. m. Installation of 
officers. 


WANTED, 


Two odua ated men in every county 
to represent us on “THE INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR BOOK,” a necessity to every teacher 
or Cyclopaedia user. 1.000 sold before publication. 
Address, DODD, MEAD, & CO., New York City. 


Che Summer Quarter at the 


West Virginia University 
BEGINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


Classes will be formed at the 
opening of the Summer Quarter at 
almost all stages of all subjects— 
elementary and advanced. 

Teachers especially will find 
courses that willexactly meet their 
wants, The Summer Quarter brings 
together the brightest and most 
energetic educators. The atmos- 
phere is charged with intellectual 
enthusiasm. It is an inspiration— 
a help that no ambitious teacher 
“3 can afford to miss, 

Students who cannot remain the 
full twelve weeks may stay one 
term (six weeks) or whatever por- 
tion of the quarter they desire. 

The Summer Quarter is not a 
““sumimer school.’’ It is an integ- 
ral part of the University year. 
Summer Quarter work counts to- 
ward a degree the same as work in 
any other quarter. All depart- 
ments will be in full operation. 
In addition to the regular faculty, 
‘= eminent specialists from other in- 
stitutions will lecture. 

Expenses for the entire twelve 
= weeks, including tuition and board, 
% may be made less than $65. 

Students attending the Summer 
Quarter may continue their work 
by correspondence if they desire. 

Catalogue free; write to 
JEROME H. RayMonpD, President, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


AAR AA) 


aon as 


tion, and Hon. 
superintendent of schools, were delivered. 


Webster, Hon. Channing Folsom, 
superintendent, Professor F. P. Emery of 
Dartmouth, and other well-known edu- 
cators. 
ranged, and proved valuable to large audi- 
ences. 
Lorin Webster, Holderness; 
dent, Principal W. H. Cummings, Meri- 
den; secretary, Vice-Principal 
Brown, New Hampton; treasurer, Princi- 
pal G. L. Plimpton, Tilton. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


Miss Mary Snow, superintendent of 
schools in Bangor, read her paper, entitled 
“Aims and Needs of the County School,” 
before the Piscataquis Teachers’ Assocla- 
tion at Brownville April 28 and 29. 


State Superintendent Stetson held a 
teachers’ meeting in East Raymond May 
17, which included the towns of Raymond, 
Casco, Gray, and New Gloucester. 

ROCKLAND. The spring convention 
of the Knox County Teachers’ Association 
was held at the high school building May 
15. Addresses by Rev. A. E. Winship of 
Boston, editor of the Journal of Educa- 
W. Stetson, state 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The annual debate be- 
tween Dartmouth and Williams Colleges 
occurred May 10. The subject was: ‘“Re- 
solved, that the present tendencies of 
labor unions in Great Britain and the 
United States are detrimental to industry 
and dangerous to individual liberty.” 
The judges were the Hon. George Fred 
Williams, the Rev. Harry P. Dewey of 
Concord, and Alfred Hemenway of Bos- 
ton. Professor C. F. Richardson of the 
English department in Dartmouth pre- 


sided. The decision was in favor of the 
Dartmouth men, who argued the affirma- 
tive. 

TILTON. The fifth annual meeting of 


the New Hampshire Association of Acad- 


emy Teachers was held May 12 and 138. 


Addresses were made by President Lorin 
state 
The programme was well ar- 


The officers were: President, Rev. 
vice-presi- 


OW. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The New England Associa- 


tion of School Superintendents held its 


meeting May 12. The attendance was 
large, and the audience was greatly inter- 
ested in the programme. The afternoon 
session was devoted to a paper by William 
Hawley Smith of Peoria, Il., entitled 
“Born Short.” “The great trend of events 
to-day,’ he said, “was toward a sort of 
mutualism. Formerly the idea was that 
everything was to be done for a few peo- 
ple, but to-day the idea had come that we 
were all to work one for another. At 
present only four per cent. of the children 
trained in the public schools ever get into 
eollege. Originally it was supposed that 
all children would get to college and were 
capable of entering college. Yet this idea 
had to be givenup. Children’s minds were 
not all alike. What was to be done with 
them? Why, in the speaker’s view, the 
greatest strength of character came to a 
pupil from having him move out along the 
lines on which he was long rather than try 
to compel him to move out along lines on 
which he was short. Why do we fail to 
send more than four out of every 100 
pupils to college? Because we fail to rec- 
ognize that some children are good at one 
thing and some at another. At present 
the schools are held in absolute servitude 
to the colleges, and have to submit to the 
dictation of the colleges. In Chicago they 
don’t want dull children in the public 
schools; but that is not democracy; that 
is not mutualism.” 


The Dread of Death. 


A man bound hand and 
foot upon a railway 
track can see the ap- 
proaching danger with 
LN his open eyes and re- 
alize how actual 
and terrible it is; 
but when a man’s 
faculties are 
bound about 
by cords of 
disease he 
feels only 
by a sort of 
*natural in- 
stinct the 
danger that 
is coming 
upon him 
although he cannot actually see it. 

That awful sense of dread, the feeling 
that death is near at hand is described by a 
South Carolina gentleman, Thos. G. Lever, 
Esq., of Lever, Richmond Co., with a truth 
that everyone who has ever experienced 
it will immediately recognize : 

“T had what the doctors called nervous indi- 
estion,’’ he says: *‘I took medicine from my 
amily physician for it, but of no avail. In look- 

ing over one of the Memorandum Books issued 
by Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., I found a 
case like mine described exactly. I wrote to 
Dr. Pierce and made a statement. He sent mea 
descriptive list of questions, also hygienic rules. 
“I carried these out as best I could, but I 


thought it almost impossible, as I suffered so 
much with pain under my ribs and an empty 
feeling in my stomach. At night I would have 
cold or hot feet and hands alternately. I was 
getting very nervous and suffered a great deal 
with uneasiness as to my condition, thinking 
that death would soon claim me; always expect- 
ing something unusual to take place and having 
a great dread on my mind. I was also irritable 
and impatient, and was greatly reduced in flesh. 
‘I could eat scarcely anything that would not 
produce a bad feeling in my stomach. After 
some hesitation, owing to my prejudice against 
patent medicines, I decided totry a few bottles 
of Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and 
‘Pellets.’ After taking several bottles of each I 
found I was improving. I have to be careful yet 
at times as to what I eat, in order that I may 
feel good and strong. I fully believe if any 
who suffer ‘with indigestion or torpid liver or 
chronic cold would take Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery and ‘Pleasant Pellets’ and 
observe a few simple hygienic rules they would 
soon be greatly benefited, and with little per- 
severance would be entirely cured.” 


It is a very simple matter to write to Dr. 
Pierce. No charge whatever is made for 
advice; which will be sent you (in a plain 
sealed envelope ) promptly by mail. 


CAMBRIDGE. The annual debate be- 
tween Harvard and Yale was held May 12. 
The question, the selection of which was 
made by Harvard, and the choice of sides 
by Yale, was as follows: ‘‘Resolved, that 
the present method of electing United 
States senators is preferable to a method 
of election by popular vote.’’ Yale chose 
the negative. The Harvard team was 
composed of R. C. Bolling, ’00, J. A. H. 


Keith, 99, and R. T. Parke, 1L. The Yale 
team comprised E. B. Boise, ’99, J. K. 
Clark, ’99, and F. A. Lord, 2L. Colonel 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson was the 
presiding officer, and performed the duties 
of his position with great felicity. The 
judges were Professor Henry B. Gardner 
of Brown, Professor Bliss Perry of Prince- 
ton, and Judge William Rumsey of New 
York. After being out about forty min- 
utes, the judges returned, and Judge Rum- 
sey, as spokesman, declared their decision 
to be for Harvard 

BROOKLINE. At the annual meeting 
of the Brookline Education Society, held 


“Manual Training. for Teacters, 


Summer Term at the 


Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics’ Institute 


Opens Monday, July 10, 1899. 


Address MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
38S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


. Walker, 


May 9, these officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, the Rev. D. D. 
Addison; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. A. 
J. George; executive committee, Joseph 
Mrs. Charles W. Kellogg, S. T. 
Dutton, Mrs. F. S. Meade, William H. Lin- 
coln. Reports of various committees were 
presented. 

WALTHAM. The school committee 
has unanimously agreed upon a lot and 
plan for a new high school building, after 
many months of discussion. 

NORTH EASTON. The high schoo! 
has been the recipient of nine superb car- 
bon photographs from Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
Sr. The subjects represent noted classi- 
cal works, and are especially adapted to 
schoolroom decoration. The school has 
also received an elegant grand piano, the 
joint gift of the town, pupils, and Mrs. 
Ames, Sr. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRISTOL. Miss Estelle Potter, for- 
merly teacher of drawing, has recently 
been appointed assistant director of art 
instruction in the Boston public schools, 
ata salary of $1,500 a year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The corporation of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, has 
elected as president of the institute, to 
succeed Dr. David H. Cochran, Henry S. 
Snow, at present chairman of the corpora- 
tion. He will assume the duties of his 
new office in June. The corporation has 
also elected as principal of the academic 
department Lawrence C. Hull, at present 
senior master of the boys’ high school at 
Lawrenceville, N. J. Professor Brainard 
Kellogg has been appointed dean of the 
faculty, and will have immediate super- 
vision of the administration of the higher 
department of the institute. He has held 
the chair of English language and litera- 
ture in the institute about thirty years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 

ALGONA. The Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association was held in this city 
on May 4, 5, and 6. The officers are: 
President, T. S. Redmond, Sibley; vice- 
president, E. D. Y. Culbertson, Ames; sec- 
retary, Miss Ada Fesanbach, Rock Rapids; 
treasurer, P. C. Holdoegel, Lansing; ex- 
ecutive committee, N. Spencer, Algona 
(chairman), Miss Anna Donovan, Em- 
metsburg, T. B. Hutton, Ida Grove. 


Flatulence is cured by Brecuam’s 


Srate or Onto, City or 
Lucas County. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
¥F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists. 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Town Meeting 


ting the merits of 
which greatly dec 
books per annum, 


ford, Springfield, 
is positive proof of 


should feel like investiga- 


Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, < 


the . 
reases the expense for text- 
and thus saves the 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi: 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . 


“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


great economical value. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed. 
nd a large number of smaller School Boards, 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which ne the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 


We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
rhis system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 


Box 643. 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
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Child-Life R 
ild-Life eaders 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, . . . . Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Profusely illustrated in line and color. Brockton, Mass. 
I. CHILD LIFE. First Reader. Price, 20 cents. III. CHILD LIFE iN MANY LANDS. Third Reader. 
II. CHILD LIFE IN AGE AND FABLE. Second Reader. IV. CHILD LIFE IN HISTORY. Fourth Reader. 


Ready May | 20. 


The central idea of these books is to hold the child’s interest, by giving him 
reading- matter (profusely illustrated) that he can understand and enjoy. The 
lessons, therefore, relate exclusively to child life. if 
The First and Secoad Readers have easier reading-matter and more of it {i 
than do most of the other readers now available for first and second year. They t 
have been graded with the utmost care. i 
These books, beginning with the Second Reader, have been planned as an intro= ! 
duction to literature. The subject-matter, therefore, is confined to material of 
recognized literary value. 
The aim of the publishers has been to produce an artistic set of readers 
that shall be mechanically as nearly perfect as possible. 
As a unique feature in binding, they would call attention to the covers, which 
are water=proof and can be cleansed when soiled by constant handling, without 
injury to the book. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. By. W Frencn, M il] 9 BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. By S.C. 
Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. acml an S Newsom, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis. 


MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON ADDISON. By C. W. Frencu. P k t MACBETH. By C. W. FRENcH. 
THE PRINCESS. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, Newark OC C SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. By Zevma Gray, East Side 
High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


Academy, N. J. 8 1 
COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. by T. F. Hunr- eries VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By H. W. Boynron, Phillips 
f Academy, Andover, Mass. i) 


INGTON, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 0 
POPE'S ILIAD. By Atserr Smyri, Central High School, En lish DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. by Percivan 
Philadelphia, g Cuuse, Vice-Principal Ethical Culture School, New York. 


Other volumes in preparation, 


‘Your beautiful edition of Macaulay's Essay Classics “ Your edition is the neatest that has yet 


on Milton is a gem.’ — Superintendent C. L, - come to my notice.”” — Principal CHARLES W. 
Hunt, Clinton, Mass. Levanteen, Each 25 cts. Evans, Elmira, N. Y,. 


History of Greece 
Hor High Schools and Academies. 


“ [tis the most satisfactory 


* Tt ts one of the best books 
of the hind that I have ever By GEORGE WILLIS Borsrorpb, Ph. D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard. txt-book in Greek history 
seen.”’—Superintendent W. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. that I have ever yet seen,” — 
I. Harcu, New Bedford, **In comparison with the distinctively political and military histories Avaric B. Start, H. S., 
Mass. I have read, this is a welcome relief. The method of using contempo- — (CJassical High School New Britain, Ct. 
EVERETT KIMBALL raneous material, not only to illustrate, but even to tell the history of a Worcester, Mass F 
das 7 period, though not new, is remarkably well carried out. In the matter ’ , 


of illustrations, maps, and references for topical readings, the book is 
by far superior to any I have examined.” 


“7 believe that Professor 


‘ 

“Tt is well adapted to the Eu ropean H istory Adams has constructed the 
needs of students.”— Prof. best general history that is 
EarL W. Dow, University AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. now in existence.” —Prof. U. 
G. WEATHERLY, Univer. 


of Michigan. For Schools and Colleges. By Grorce Burton Apams, Professor of History in Yale University. 
8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40. 
Pror. Cart Evans Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ja.: The 
work represents the latest development in methods of historical instruction. 
In institutions whose library facilities will permit of its use, it cannot fail to 
become an ideal text-book.” 


sity of Indiana. 


Pror. J. A. JaMes, Northwestern University, Evanston, lil.: ‘ I have 
taken great pleasure in examining Professor Adams’s ‘ European History.’ 
Teachers and students of history are certainly greatly indebted to him for 
this very suggestive volume, which presents the onward movement of his- 
tory in such a satisfactory manner.” 


A First Book In Writing English. Tarr’s Physical Geographies 
Elementary Physical Geography. 


of Chicago. 
1zmo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents. First Book in Physical Geography. 
gth Grade Grammar, or first year in High A ee Price, $1.10 


Just Published: 


NATURE STUDY for Grammar Grades 


A MANUAL FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PUPILS BELOW 
THE HIGH SCHOOL IN THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

By Wipur S. JackMAN, A.B., Department of Natural Science, Chicago Normal School ; Author of ‘‘ Nature 
Study for the Common Schools,” “ Nature Study and Related Subjects,” “ Nature Study Record,” 
“Field Work in Nature Study,” etc. Revised Edition. $1.00, 

In preparing this manual it has been the author’s aim to propose, 
within the comprehension of grammar school pupils, a few of the 
problems which arise in a thoughtful study of nature, and to offer 
suggestions designed to lead to their solution. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Tremont Building, Boston. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


+ 


- 
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BEECHAM'S| 
PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The New England Magazine for May 
contains a descriptive and_ historical 
sketch of the city of Malden, Mass. J. 


Moss Ives contributes a valuable paper, 
entitled “‘Connecticut’s Share in the Revo- 


lution,” paying tribute to her heroes. 
The article is fully illustrated. Daniel 
Gregory Mason” gives Glimpse 


of Colonel Henry Lee” in private life. <A 
fine portrait of Colonel Lee appears with 
the sketch. ‘A Massachusetts Soldier in 
the Revolution” is the personal narrative 
of Park Holland of the continental army, 
edited by Professor H. G. Mitchell. ‘The 
Carters in Early Ohio,” by C. E. Cabot, 
deals with Cincinnati in its first quarter 
century. In the line of fiction there are 
three good stories—‘The Bubble Reputa- 
tion,” by Wilmot Price; ‘In the High 
Places,” by Virna Woods; and ‘Heinrich 

Huff versus Arthur Van Wyck,” by Har- 
riet Taylor Upton—and poems of merit by 
Minna Irving, Clifford Trembly, and M. E. 
Wardwell. The Editor’s Table heartily 
indorses the scheme lately proposed by 
Governor Rollins of New Hampshire for 
gathering together the widely-scattered 
sons and daughters of the state during an 
annual Old Home Week. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. Boston: 
Warren F. Kellogg. 

—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
vieys has in the May number for its spe- 
cial features a series of illustrated bio- 
graphical sketches of the members of the 
American delegation to the approaching 
peace conference at the Hague; an article 
on “The Seandinavian Contention,’ by 
Julius Moritzen; a review of the interna- 
tional Jaw points involved in the war with 
Spain, by Professor John Bassett Moore, 
secretary and counsel of the American 


new San Francisco charter, by Albert 
Shaw; an account of Mayor Quincy's ad- 
ministration of Boston, by George E. 
Hooker; and an illustrated forecast of the 
great conventions and other gatherings cf 
1899. The editorial department, ‘The 
Progress of the World,’’ discusses recent 
municipal elections of importance, the 
Samoan difficulty, and other topics of the 
month. Price, $2.50 a year; 25 cents a 
number. New York City: 13 Astor place. 


The Magazine of Art for May contains 
“Portrait of a Man,” from the painting by 
Rembrandt, recently acquired by the Na- 
tional gallery, as the frontispiece; ‘Sketch 
for an Arrangement of Drapery for 
‘Galahad at Grail Castle’ “Summer,” a 
reproduction in color of a design by 
Alphonse M, Mucha, full page; ‘An In- 
quiry into Two Pictures Recently Acquired 
for the National Gallery,’ by Herbert P. 
Horne (four illustrations); “Portrait of a 
Man,” note on the picture by Rembrandt; 
“Edwin Austin Abbey, R. A.,’’ concluded, 
by M. H. Spielmann (three illustratisns);: 
“Is Photography Among the Fine Arts?” 

a symposium, by H. P. Robinson( two 
illustrations); ‘Our Graphic Humorists: 
W. M. Thackeray,” by George Somes 
Layard (nine illustrations); ‘The Law of 
Artistic Copyright,”’ by Edwin Bale, R. I.; 
“The Buildings for the Paris Exhibition in 
1900,” by Henri Frantz (fourteen illustra- 


Two Privileges 
Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
2+ pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 

It explains about a visit to 
Niagara Falls and a trip on the 
Hudson River, two privileges 
secured to patrons who travel in 
the through trains over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. 

Sent to any address on receipt 
of two cents in postage by apply- 
ing to 


A. J. SMITH, 
G.P. & T. A,, Cleveland, 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfr. Co., Larkin St.. Buffalo, N.¥, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 30TH. 


tions); “A Great Decorative Artist: 
Alphonse Marie Mucha” (four illustra- 
tions; The Art Movement: ‘‘Meissen Pot- 
tery,” by Paul Schultze Naumburg (seven 
illustrations), “Church Decoration in 
Westmorland” (seven illustrations), 
“The Royal Galleries at Hampton Court” 
(one illustration); Notes and Queries; 
and the Chronicle of Art, with six illus- 
trations. Price, $3.50 yearly; single num- 
ber, 35 cents, New York: Cassell & Co. 


—The make-up of the Catholic World 
Magazine comes to us with an odd illustra- 
tion of a study of a head of the Blessed 


Virgin from the pencil of Aubrey Beards- 
ley. Dr. Seton writes the leading article, 
and in it sketches the progress of science 
during the nineteenth century. This cen- 
tury has been called by many names, but 
the title it deserves the best of all is the 
“Age of Science.” The First Educational 
Conference has just finished its sessions in 
Chicago. To this conference were ac- 
credited the representatives of the Catho- 
lic colleges of the United States, and an in- 
teresting account is given the topics dis- 
cussed. The authentic sketches of the 
Catholic officers in the army and navy 
shows that the place of Catholics in de- 
fense of our country’s interests has never 
been properly appreciated. The stories of 
the number are in a pleasant vein. Price, 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. New 
York City. P. O. Box 2, station G. 


—In addition to the complete novel, 
“Princess Nadine,’ by Christian Reid, in 
the May Lippincott’s, there is a scholarly 
“Review of the Philippine Question,” by 
John Foster Kirk, author of “Charles the 
Bold’; a character sketch of ‘Philippe de 
Comines,”’ by Emily Stone Whiteley; fol- 
lowed by interesting papers on “The 
American Fondness for Movements,” by 
Edward Leigh Fell, and ‘‘Democracy and 
Suffrage,” by M. L. S. 

—-The Treasury of Religious Thought 
for May, 1899, begins the seventeenth an- 
nual volume of this well-established 


periodical for ‘Pastor and People.” Its 
frontispiece is an excellent portrait of that 
distinguished leader of religious and eco- 
nomic thought, Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D. D., of Columbus, O., whose sermon on 
“The Imperialism of Christianity” is both 
able and timely. 


—Major-General Nelson A. Miles is the 
leading contributor to Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly for May. General Miles 
writes of “The United States Army and Its 
Commanders,” reviewing the development 
and organization of our national military 
force, and his predecessors in its chief 
command. Portraits of all these Ameri- 
can generals, from Washington to General 
Miles himself, give additional distinction 
to this notable magazine contribution, 


—Now that the girl graduate is very 
much in evidence, it is interesting to know 
tha‘ the first girl to receive ad ploma from 
a co-educational college in this country is 
still living. Her picture, together with 
that of her son, now president of his 
mother’s alma mater, will appear in the 
June Woman’s Home Companion in an ac- 
count of Oberlin College, entitled ‘The 
Cradle of Co-Education.” 


+The Homiletic Review for May has 
sermons by Dean Hodges of the Episcopal) 
Theological school of Cambridge, Mass., 
Dr. Albert J. Lyman, Dr. Otto Pini of 
Braunschweig, Germany, etc. There are 
abundant hints for sermons for special oc- 
casions, with texts and themes of recent 
sermons of leading preachers, and original 
themes drawn from texts for pulpit treat- 
ment. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pall Mall Magazine for May; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 

Lippincott’s for May; terms, $3.(0a year. Phila- 
delphia, 

Harper's Monthly Maqazir or May; 

The Atlantic Monthly for May; terms, $4.00 


Avear. 
St. Nicholas tor May; terms 3.00 a y 
Frank Leslie's Pomuilar Monthly for May; terms, 


$1.00 a year. New York 
The Century Magazine for May: term 
Magaz ay; 8, A 
avear. New York. 
The Homiletic Review 
avear. New York. 
The North American Review for May: ter 
erms 
ayear. New York. 
The New England Magazine for May; term 
8, 
$3.0 a year. Boston. “a 
von Forum for May; terms, $3.00 a year, New 


for May; terms, $2.50 


%€ PHOTOLIBRARY 


Better THAN Mucivace For Aut Purposes 
ALL DEALERS 
205. Tube by Mail -< 


CARTER'S INK CO.-Boston 


OME friends of Mark Twain, while 
he was on his journey around the 
worid, sent a letter to him, addressed, 


MARK TWAIN 
The Lord Knows Where, 


It reached him all right—such is fame. 


A letter addressed— 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 


We are 9 
as famous as Mark is, and are quite 
as well entitled to it. 


will reach us all right, also. 


THE BURLINGTON’S MONSTER 


ENGINE. 


IT WEIGHS 127 TONS AND IS THE 
EVER BUILT FOR PASSENGER’ SERVICE. 


Railroads, East and West, are not com- 
petitive in their equipments in any sense; 
but the monster locomotive of the Boston 


& Albany railroad, which recently took the 
palm from old “999” of the Empire State 
express, must relinquish its place to a 
western rival. 

The Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy rail- 
road has recently put into service the two 
largest passenger engines (ever. con- 
structed. They will be used on the Den- 
ver express and the fast mail trains. 
These new giants, numbered 1591 and 1592, 
weigh just one ton more than the Massa- 
chusetts wonder. One hundred and twen- 
ty-seven tons each, 2,000 pounds more 
than their Eastern rival. 

Eastern railroads were in a nine-days’ 
wonderment over the Boston & Albany’s 
experiment. When locomotive No. 221 
thundered out of Boston a few weeks 
ago at a 70-mile sweep for Springfield, the 
world’s record in locomotives was ex- 
ceeded, Without any spirit of competi- 
tion and wholly within the scope of its 
needs, the Burlington system has had to 
outdo the New England line. 

Compared with the Boston & Albany’s 
No. 221, the Burlington’s No. 1591 shows 
more marked characteristics than are to 
be guessed from the total weight-differ- 
ence of one ton. The Albany’s engine 
weighs 126 tons, and the Burlington’s 127 
tons; the drivers of the one are six feet, 
two inches, and of the other, seven feet 
and 4% of aninch; No, 221 hauls a train 
weighing 310 tons, and No. 1591 pulls one 
weighing 371 tons; the compound eylin- 
ders of the one are 22 by 34 inches, and of 
the other 23 by 26 inches; No. 221 carries 
eight tons of coal, and 4,500 gallons of 
water; No. 1591 takes twelve tons of coal 
and 5,000 gallons of water; both engines 
have the same steam pressure of 220 
pounds to the square inch. 

This new mastodon of the Burlington’s 
is the Atlantic type, Vauclain compound 
engine, with two cylinders—high and low 
pressure—on each side. Its boiler is fit- 
ted with 294 tubes, two inches in diameter, 
and sixteen feet long. Its giant drivers, 
two on a side, are about midway between 
the back of the cab and the front of the 


pilot. Just behind them is a trail-truck, 
with two wheels five feet in diameter. 
Back of these are the regulation trucks 


supporting the tender. Each of the four 
drive wheels weighs 3,200 pounds, and 
makes about 240 revolutions to the mile. 

On its first trip with the Denver flyer, 
No. 1591 pulled a solid vestibule train of 
two mail cars, one composite library and 
smoking car, two sleeping cars, a dining 
car, and two reclining chair cars—a load 
of sixty-one tons in excess of that drawn 
by the Eastern engine. On this occasion 
No. 1591 behaved admirably. When her 
jcurnals are a little smoother, and when 
she has “found herself” under the hand of 
her new master, the Burlington’s record 
of ninety miles an hour with old 590 and 
the fast mail may be made to read—100 
miles ? 


Much has been said about the different 
tastes of writers, but the manufacturer 
will tell you that there is a constant, uni- 
form call for that universal favorite, the 


Esterbrook Falcon pen. 


LARGEST 


Every 
Person 


who is going to 


Bar Harbor 


to attend the meeting 


of the 
American Institute of Instruction 


will want to travel by the 


BEST ROUTE 


which is the 


ALL-RAIL LINE 


Or THE 


Maine Central RR. 


Four Express Trains 
DAILY FROM BOSTON TO BAR HARBOR, 


— RUNNING AS FOLLOWS — 


(After June 27th, 1899): 


Lv. Boston, 8,00am. 9,00 am, 7,00 p.m. 9,30 p.m’ 
Lv, Portland, 11.05 a.m. 12,30 p.m, 11.00 p.m. 12.55 a.m. 
Ar, Bar Harbor, 5.45pm. 7.15pm. 7.40 am. 7.40 am. 


Through Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 


x 


IF A 


Sea 
rl 
p is preferable, 


© 


THE 


Str. frank Fones 


OF THE 


Portland, Mt. Desert, aud Machias Stbt. Co. 


LEAVES PORTLAND 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 
At 11.00 p. m., 


on arrival of 7.00 p.m, train from Boston, 
Arriving at Bar Harbor 12.50 noon 
the next day. 
This is the only H insuring 
line running on The Inside Route immunity 
from seasickness, With a constant panorama of the 
grandest scenery on the Atlantic seaboard. 


ODO 


FOLDERS may be had by writing 
F, E. BOOTHBY, 
General Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


In July 


ty 


May 18, 1899. 
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Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching.... ....... 
Stories of the Old Bay State.... 


The Story of the People of England.—(Part I1.). 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner..................... 
Rational Elementary Arithmetic........ Beltield and 


Pauperizing the Rich..... 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Special attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity at Morgantown, of which Dr. Jerome 
H. Raymond is president. The summer 
session of 1898 was a great success, and it 
is predicted that the one of 1899 will in 
every respect excel that of last year. The 
location for a-summer school cannot be 
found combining more favorable condi- 
tions for health, study, and recuperation. 
Dr. Raymond will gladly furnish all par- 
ticulars, 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. will publish 
in May and June Burke’s “Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America,’ edited by Anna 
A. Fisher, professor of English, University 
of Denver, Tennyson’s ‘Princess,’ edited 
by Dr. Lewis W. Smith, professor of Eng- 
lish, Cotner University, Nebraska, and a 
Latin composition blank arranged by M. 
Grant Daniell. The same house will pub- 
lish June 1 ‘Mary Cameron,” a romance 
of the Maine coast. 


DR. A. W. EDSON. 


The Journal this week uses a good like- 
ness of Dr. A. W. Edson, one of the assistant 
superintendents of New York City. Dr. Ed- 
son has had a series of successes, beginning as 
principal of the Randolph ( Vt.) normal school, 
from which he went to the superintendency of 
Attleboro, thence to Jersey City, from which 
place he became an agent of the Massachu- 
setts’ state board of education. 
this position that he won the wide reputation 
which he has since enjoyed. He was both 
aggressive and wise. For several years he has 
been one of the assistants to John Jasper in 
New York, doing excellent work in every de- 
partment. His long connection with the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard summer school of methods has 
made him known to thousands of wide-awake 
teachers throughout the country. 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. 


In the May issue of the Stenographer, 
the Hon. W. T. Harris, commissioner of 


the bureau of education of the department 
of the interior, writes, completely exon- 
erating J. E. Rockwell from the accusa- 
tion that he was responsible for the state- 
ment in the report of the bureau of edu- 
cation of 1887-’88 to the effect that a cer- 
tain system of shorthand might be called 
the ‘‘American system.” Dr. Harris says 
in part: “I confess that, personally, I was 
not well satisfied with the statement that 
the Benn Pitman system is the American 


At the End of Your Journey you will find & 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. ; 


Baggage to and fro 2d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
22200484 02024 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Bureau of 


Some New Books. 


It was in | 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dutton. Macmillan Company. New York, 1.25 
Herford, “6 $e 1.50 
Garlick, Longmans, Green, & Co,, 
Ritchie. “6 50 
Wilkins. Doubleday & MeClure Co.,,** 1.00 
Bronte. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 4.00 
Branson |. American Book Co., af 
Emerson, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .15 
Ford. Ginn & Co., 
James, Henry Holt & Co., New York, — 
Winterburn. Baker & Taylor Co., - 1.25 
McCarthy. G.P. Putnam's Sons, 
Fruit. B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
Shakespeare. Cassell & Co., New York, 10 
Brooks. Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago. .45 
Ferris. T.S. Leach & Co., Philadelphia. 1,25 


Teachers 


and others 
who wish to prepare 
for good paying busi- 
ness positions, or to 
teach Book-keeping, 
BusinessForma,Pen- 
manship,Shorthand, 
ete. Our Private Les- 
aons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pny. We give just the training needed for Sue. 
ces in Business. Only sparetime required. Provides a 
Summer Schoolat your own HOME, at small expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
ed, students from every state. Established 45 years, 
Civil Service, English and other courses. Interesting 
Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 341 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


system, having myself been interested for 
nearly forty years in shorthand systems, 
having learned first the system of Isaac 
Pitman through the text-books published 
by Andrews & Boyle of New York, . . . be- 
lieving that the work of Isaac Pitman, in 
the first invention of the system and subse- 
quent improvement of it, had entitled him 
to a place solitary and alone in the inven- 
tion of phonography. . . . I did not and do 
not think that any American phonog- 
rapher has improved Isaac Pitman’s 
phonography to an extent that will entitle 
his system to be called the ‘American 
system.’ 


THE JENKINS PUBLICATIONS. 


William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, 
New York, issues two beautiful announce- 
ments, “A List of Publications in French 
and Other Foreign Languages in 1898,” 
and “New Books Published During 1898 
for Veterinarians, Lecturers, and Agricul- 
turists.” Mr. Jenkins has demonstrated 
the advisability of centralizing one’s pub- 
lication interests in specialties. He gets 
choice manuscripts, judges of them from 
the standpoint of an expert, and brings 
them out with artistic effect. All teachers 
and school officials will do well to see 
these announcements of Mr. Jenkins’. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy o the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
slex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 

he Outlook (from a review of the books of 8. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). i 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. | 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Civil Service Instruction, 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


OUR agency business is like all other business in this, that its success depends upon repeated dealings with 
is so S thie ‘ie people. Itis doubtful if there is any profit in sending the tiret teacher to given school. There 
and what s a mn required to tind out just what the needs of the school are, what special requirements it makes, 
malesion pecia advantages it offers, ete., that the time given to the first vacancy is hardly paid for by the com- 

B . ut if our work has been successful and the school comes to us again the next year, we are saved the 


greater part of this labor. Every ¢ 

sk y call fora 
her js entered upon a ecard, on which are 
ship, its disciplinary condition, the price of board, etc. 


E@ULA 


entered all the particulars we can learn—the 
character of the school, its standard of scholar- 
All these cards are kept (we have now more than 30,000 


of them), and arranged alphabetica ay by States. Whenever a call comes for a teacher our first step is to see 


if there has been a previous call from 


is school, and if 80, to get from that card all possible information. When 


tae entlo — every year, we know the school, know what sort of teachers it wants, and what inducements it 
can soon limit the number of possible candidates till choice is easy. We should CUSTOMERS 
sive up the Agency business if we did not every year 0 555 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ASSOGI ATION 101 Auditorium Building 


CHICACO, Ill. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teach 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


now coming in. 


B. F. CLARK \ Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


MERICAN : : 


best schools in 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Fills more positions in good 
schools than any other Weems Agency. us- Central 
iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 
New Year- Book free. all, 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicaga 


and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU. 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


TRO 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Frincipals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess¢s, for 
a eoh 


d to parents. Call on or address 


every department of instruction; r 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi , Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King 8t.. Wes 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., § 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Uentury Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Toronto, 
n Francisco. 


j C, A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Seni for Agency Manual 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


AGENCY 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


sylvania and other States. Your teen years experience. Address 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


We are now makirg 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. 

selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY J] EAGHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


wees Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 


~HOME TEACH 


E. J. EDMANDS, MANAGER. 


SEND FOR NEw MAnuaLt. || New Headquarters the United States, 


352 Washington Street, 


the most frequented by school officials 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SouTH- 


iu that field, For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHER'S AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WwM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


THE VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | 


STAUNTON, VA. 
Wants trained teachers in all lines of educational | 
work, including Music, Art and Drawing, Kinder- | 
garten, &c. Operates throughout the South, 
Apply to J. R. WEAVER, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante 


(2iat Vear.) St. Lonta. Mo. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 25% Washington St., 


Recommends sw - teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


THACHERS WANTED. 
College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors,and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Teachers’ Agencies. 


Eastern Office: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia, 


Main Office; 126 Washington St., Chicago, 


Key to | 
Jamesons. | 
| 
| THE BRIDGE TEACHERS 
) | | place 
TEACHERS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 
$ 
= | _ | 
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| SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


By Francis W. PARKER and Neue L. Heim. A series of Geographical Readers. 
Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 
Grade. First to Sixru YEARS. Net. | Grade. First to Sixtu YEARS. Net. 
1. Playtime and Seedtime...-.--- $ 4. Rivers and Winds......----- In press. 

2. On the Farm .42 5. Mountains, Plain,and Desert 

3. Uncle Robert’s Visit----- ------ .50 | 6. Our Own Continent..-------- a 

Nature Study Readers. 
By J. W. TROEGER. Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo. 

Grade. Net. | Grade. 

1. Harold’s First Discoveries .---$ .25 | 4. Harold’s Explorations ------ In press. 

2. Harold's .40 | 5. Harold’s Diseussions..------ 

3. Harold’s Quests .---------- 50 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. ; BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Publishers. A Rare Opportunity. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings- 
and grounds costing over $20,000, beautifully situ- 
‘ wm | ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, free of rent to 

[j N | U ER S | T Y } Write for Catalogue, experienced educator capable of establishing and 
successfully carrying ona boys’ school or academy 

q_aEEecereeeee J Price-List, vt for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, and 


TERRACE 


Yellowstone 
Park 


is the largest and, perhaps, the most unique of the many seen at 


MaAM™MOT 


Information, | for about sixty boarding pupils. 
Address E. W. MOSHER. Secretary, 


43-47 East St., 


COMP ANY eNew Yorke| Faucational Institutions. 
4 PP PPP ~~ 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, COLLEGES. : 
+++ Boston, Mass. Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
Eleventh and Clintcn Streets, Phi'adelphia, La. 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1899. 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 
DR, WILBUR F. LiITCcH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
| OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


_The Psychology of Reasoning, = 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


H 
HOT Springs. 


The history of these terraces and springs is intensely interesting; the sight 
of them more so. By using the Shasta-Northern Pacific route 
homeward from the N. KE. A., next July, you can visit the Park. 
Send Cuas. S. Fre, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland ’99 — 
new — fresh — illustrated. For rates, etc., address 
Hl. W. SWEET, 230 Washington St., Boston; 
W. F. MERSHON, 319 Broadway, New York; 


F. H. FOGARTY, 208 So. Clark St., Chie BY ALFRED BINET, 
[HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO. Special 

Course Jor Su sors cf Music in Public Schools. 

Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


Piano Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Open Court Publishing Co., Jeeta Director, Potedata, N.Y. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
Vi for theadvancement of art education, and train- 


€ 

2 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 


Summer of { i ; N m | S mm S h | Normal Park 
ISO. uicago or d u er C 00 Chicago. : ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 


Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BUARD OF EDUCATION. 
THREE WEEKS Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, Juiy 2 ATE 
| g | y, July 3, and closing Friday, Juty 21. OPEN TO ALL OOOQOOQOOOCOCOOCOO TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
poral talent of Chicage, and the O For women Especial called 
ow sade ot De ents ¢ Chicago Normal School. to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for circular, addressing Translations O logues address Henny Wutrremone, Principal. 


FE. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Supe onde thie. ‘ Se 
» Superintendent Chicago Public Schools Litoral — Interlinear — 105 Volumes OC YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


) | O Dictio Principal A. G. BoypEen, A.M 
M ARTH AS VI N EYA RD S U M M E R | N ST IT UTE. O German, French, Italian, Spanish the 


4OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR Latin, Greek Principal, BOR WIFE. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westricip, Mass. 
TEACHERS IN THE U. S. O Tutorial Series O witu.. | 
f SEVEN BUILDINGS. : For eatalogues address 
; OUT IN THE ATLANTIC 200 vols, specially designed for coach- (> ve CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL ing for exams. in all college studies \TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrcunura, Mass. 
, O For both sexes. For catalogues address 


THOMPSON, Principal. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN O binds & Woble 


METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co 


OO 


La ae. ATORY. 4 Cooper Institute, New York City 
64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- MOOCOOCCOOCOOO 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. T 
FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Plan AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves SCHOOL i. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. | three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., FURNISHING B\ 
that are not sold or given to h 7 
| other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace th 
SUMMER COURSES New York University, 
—aAT THE— y. | 
Massachusetts Institate of Technology | COURSES: HOUGH’S “AMERICAN WOODS.” 
Fifth Vear, July 10---Aug. 18. 
Institute, in Architecture (including elementary | For announcement address Spec imens of the woods, sbowiiie three 
oon La eon and get Analytical and MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, distinct views of the grain of each spe- 
snistry, ology, Bacteriology, Physi- Jniversi sig ies, with f »xplan: y text. am- 
ology, Physics (lectures and laboratory), breach, | University Heights, New York City. | 
lierman, Mathematics, Mechanism, Descriptive “ Exceedingly valuable’ for study. A 
Geometry, Mechanical Drawing and Shopwork. | work where plant life does the writing 
rhese courses are of special advantage to OF MICHIGAN and no one can read without thinking.”"— 
| G. A. Parker, Hartford, Conn. 
COLLEGE STUDENTS Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10 
able.’’—Prof. C. E. Bessey, Lincoln, Neb. 
OF other persons planning Institate Courses will be offered in all leading aca- of for Stereop- 
afford opportunity to TEACHERS and persons demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. Wonton teasedastion Gants ter teaee 
enjoy the ad- For information and circulars address and business purposes. (Samples /ree.) 
ante laboratories. ying habi 
Circulars giving detailed information will be Joun O. REEp, | 
mailed free on application, 725 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. | R B _enni. eis 
H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary ins St., 
’ ’ ary, HEN W . 10 Collins St. Lowville, N. Y. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, _ ,.. SCHOOL Booxs. 
ws Catalogue is revised to date, contains NE d NG 
. NET and MAILI 
5 and ”q E. 16th St., New York, (Between Broadway and Sth Ave.), prices and @ TELEGRAPHIC code, and will be mailed gratis 
’ on application. It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 
Book JoBBERS pool immediately on receipt, and at the low- 
in the Miscellaneous, Hducational i i pcr | 
, and Special Holiday Stock of all the publi 
shers, have 
p , have just THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, - 


issued in anticipation of the School Season, a new General Catalogue of all the American ~ 5 and 7 E. 16th St.. New York 


| 
| | 
= 
| 


